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Por over a century we at 
Will & Baumer have been 
guided by one inflexible 
policy: 

To supply the Catholic 
Church with the finest 
church goods possible. 
Some may interpret this as 
merely a principle of good 
business. We cannot deny 
that, in a narrow sense, this 
is true. But in a much 
broader sense, our basic mo- 
tivations have been, and 
will continuc to be, integ- 
rity, craftsmanship and a 
profound awareness of the 
noble purpose our products 
serve. 
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Correspondence 





Semantic Fuzz 


Epvrror: Although agreeing with the edito- 
rial “Closer Scrutiny” (AM. 2/18), one 
would have hoped that the writer had 
called upon the authority of Christopher 
Dawson to support his case. 

The terms “post-Western” and “post- 
Christian” are not only semantically fuzzy 
but historically untenable. In The Move- 
ment of World Revolution, Mr. Dawson 
shows that it is in imitation of the West 
that the present phenomenon of world 
revolution must be seen. I do not think 
that many commentators on the world 
scene, after completely reading this book, 
would so glibly use terms that only reflect 
a current fashion of the mind. 

For myself, while disliking any over- 
simplifying prefix, I should like to sug- 
gest that the more accurate one would be 
“pseudo-”, that is, “pseudo-Western” to 
denote the reduction of life to a total 
technology; and “pseudo-Christian” to de- 
note the increasing secularization of the 
West itself. 

Tuomas P. McDOoNNELL 
Mattapan, Mass. 


Fan Mail 


Epiror: Being a new subscriber to your 
publication, I was somewhat surprised at 
your editorial policy as indicated in the 
recent Presidential campaign. I did not 
enjoy your acidulous remarks concerning 
Senator Goldwater and other conservatives. 
I was surprised at the aid and comfort you 
afforded that mental insolvent, Senator 
Humphrey of Minnesota. 

One can only assume from your general 
attitude that you have great faith in the 
advisors of President Kennedy, among 
whom is that authoritarian Socialist, Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. It would appear that your 
editorial staff should be writing for the 
Nation or the New Republic. 

RicHarp HoskinG 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


[But could the Nation or the New Re- 
public pay us what we're worth?——Ep.] 


From the Farther Shore 


Eprror: There is, of course, ‘an already 
well-established tradition of misquoting 
Hilaire Belloc’s verse, and this is an ob- 
lique tribute to his talent. But let us hope 
that when the March 11 issue of AMERICA 
arrived in a happier world than this, he 
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was too busy (probably explaining the 
battle of Valmy to St. Joan of Arc) to 
notice your editorial which gave four lines 
purporting to be Belloc’s “famous toast.” 
The last line, “Benedicamus Domino!” 
was quoted (except for the “!”) correctly. 
None of the other three was. 

(Tue Late) Tuos. CALIBAN, D.D. 
Winchelthorpe-on-Sea, Hants. 


[We really did create a variant reading, 
to put it mildly. The original is: 


But Catholic men that live upon 
wine 
Are deep in the water, and frank and 


ne; 
Wherever I travel I find it so, 
Benedicamus Domino. 


Our gratitude to the late Dr. Caliban, 
who took the trouble to write from the 
farther shore.——Eb.] 


From the Heartland 


Epiror: Because we have been members 
of several Midwestern parishes, both ur- 
ban and rural, we turned to Robert 
Reilly’s “The Church in the Midwest” 
with interest. 

Perhaps it was an Eastern Seaboard 
guilt complex that clouded your editor- 
ial judgment. The article may have valid 


generalizations for Omaha, but only for | 


Omaha. The Chamber of Commerce type 
of reasoning was embarrassing. 

We suppose that in honor of Catholic 
Press Month the best periodical in the 
country should be permitted its - lapse. 
But this kind of thing is usually ex- 
pected to be found in the pious maga- 
zines. 

(Mr. AND Mrs.) JoHN C. KAVANAGH 
Dixon, IIl. 


Epitor: My pastoral duties do not permit 
time to write fan letters, but I cannot 
refrain from cheering Robert T. Reilly’s 
“The Church in the Midwest.” I hope you 
reprint it. 

(Mscr.) Maurice P. SHEEHY, P.A., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


PH.D. 


Epitor: In his soft-spoken tour through 
the virtues of Midwestern Catholicism, 
Robert T. Reilly passed by St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., without a 
word. In addition to running a fine acade- 
my and liberal arts college, these Benedic- 
tine monks operate the important Litur- 
gical Press; publish the pioneering, learned 
and influential monthly, Worship; are en- 
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gaged in the most significant and ambitious 
of all American Catholic architectural en- 
terprises, the erection of a contemporary 
abbey church and monastery designed by 
Marcel Breuer; in the past have conducted, 
and still conduct, summer workshops on 
“Pastoral Care and Psychotherapy” in which 
noted psychiatrists meet with clergymen of 
all faiths; and only recently promoted a 
significant ecumenical colloquium between 
leading Protestant and Catholic theologians. 
But considering the beauty, diversity, 
resources and vastness of the terrain he 
was exploring, Mr. Reilly can perhaps be 
forgiven this omission., While St. John’s 
is outstanding, it is not an isolated example 
of ingenious, inspired Catholicism at work 
in the Midwest. 
(Rev.) .JoHN Wuityey Evans 
Duluth, Minn. 


The School Question 


Epironr: I was surprised to read “The Right 
to Educate” (Am. 3/11). You think it 
a violation of the parent’s right to educate 
his child if the Government raises money 
for public schools through taxation of all 
citizens. If this is so in the case of the 
Federal Government, has it not also always 
been true in the case of the several State 
governments? Why is this charge of “in- 
direct” coercion first raised in 1961 when 
the Federal Government enters the field of 
public education? 

I submit that it is well within the author- 
ity of the state to tax all citizens for public 
school purposes. Those who choose not to 
make use of public school facilities, but 
send their children to private schools, have 
no right to complain that they do not re- 
ceive a share of the tax money. 

Besides, if the Catholic schools accept 
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substantial assistance from the Government, 
they inevitably will be forced to accept 
substantial Federal control. It is a universal 
truth that the one who pays the piper calls 
the tune. It is amazingly shortsighted for 
Catholic educators to seek government doles 
to Catholic schools and even bitterly criti- 
cize government’s failure to make the gift. 

Tuomas P. SULLIVAN 
Chicago, Ill. 


[We do not question the Government’s 
right to raise money for public schools 
through general taxation. Nor are we mak- 
ing the charge of “indirect” coercion for 
the first time. Catholics have made this 
complaint ever since the public school sys- 
tem began. But as the tax burden mounts— 
as it will with Federal aid to education—its 
coercive effect on parents with children in 
nonpublic schools will become more acute. 

As for Federal control of the schools, 
public or private, have not the advocates 
of Federal aid assured us that it will not 
happen?——Eb. ] 


The Image Makers 


Epiror: Congratulations on the excellent 
article, “Is Advertising Moral?” by Samuel 
Y. Hyde (Am. 3/11). 

Without resorting to the usual bombast 
and illogical harangues so often favored by 
advertising’s “defenders,” Mr. Hyde has 
stated the case simply and explicitly. I 
am especially pleased that he points out 
the basis for so many of the misconcep- 
tions about the role of advertising in our 
social and economic system. That is, that 
we should not question the art of per- 
suasion so much as we should question 
the purpose of that persuasion. 





This is going to be required reading 
for the students in my public-relations class 
at Fordham, I can assure you. 

Frank G. M. Corsin 
New York, N.Y. 


Epitor: Having spent almost four years 
studying the ethics of advertising, I feel 
justified in making a few comments 
on “Is Advertising Moral?” (Am. 3/11). 
Though I agree with many of Mr. Hyde’s 
remarks, there are a few defects. 

While some, perhaps most, advertising 
is useful, the fact remains that a con- 
siderable amount of it is ineffective and 
wasteful. A careful study of cases will 
indicate that general statements about the 
virtues of advertising are almost as invalid 
as those about its abuses. 

Mr. Hyde is on dangerous ground when 
he writes that “it is not the art of per- 
suasion which is questionable, but the 
purpose of the persuasion.” There are, 
at least in theory, persuasive techniques 
which are immoral even when used for 
a good purpose. Perhaps advertising does 
not use such techniques, but the fact 
remains that the means have a morality 
of their own. 

Finally, the ethics of advertising are 
strongly involved with questions about the 
necessity and utility of the products pre- 
sented and with the uses advocated. If 
we encouraged foolish and improvident 
consumption, we must share the guilt. 
Granted that advertising may not encour- 
age foolish buying—an assumption which 
many will question—it still does not follow 
that the nature of the product is of no 
ethical import. 

Tuomas M. GarrETT, S.J. 
Scranton University 
Scranton, Pa. 


CATHOLIC THOUGHT 


A STUDY-WEEK —IN DEPTH —FOR PRIESTS 
of contemporary intellectual problems 


this year, june 18-23: 


SECULAR SCIENCE AND CATHOLIC THOUGHT 


THE GHURCH OF THE WORD INCARNATE 
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Current Comment 





Tax Relief 


At least 48 Congressmen have intro- 
duced bills (some of them identical) 
this session for the purpose of relieving 
the taxpayer who pays tuition for his 
children’s education. 

Thirty-six bills refer only to higher 
education. Seven of these would let the 
taxpayer credit against his income tax 
as much as 30 per cent of the money 
paid in tuition or other fees to a college 
or university. Two other bills would 
allow credits of $300 and $450 respec- 
tively. The remaining bills in this class 
would allow deductions from gross 
income for tax purposes. 

Rep. Melvin R. Laird (R., Wis.) in 
his bill allows a tax credit of 30 per 
cent of tuition and fees paid to high 
schools as well as colleges. 

Representatives Alford (D., Ark.), 
Barry (R., N.Y.), Chenoweth (R., 
Colo.), Church (R., Ill.), Fino (R., 
N.Y.), Fulton (R., Pa.), McDonough 
(R., Calif.), Pucinski (D., Ill.) and 
Whitten (D., Miss.) have introduced 
bills allowing deductions from gross in- 
come for tuition and other expenses 
paid to primary and secondary schools 
as well as to colleges and universities. 
Sen. Kenneth B. Keating (R., N.Y.) 
has introduced a similar bill in the 
Senate. 

Rep. Gerald R. Ford (R., Mich.) has 
a bill providing that tuition payments 
to church-affiliated schools shall be 
treated for tax purposes as a contribu- 
tion to the church. In our opinion, how- 
ever, such deductions should be granted 
on an educational rather than a religious 
basis. 

We need only note that none of these 
bills can pass without public support. 
One indicates his support by writing to 
his Congressman or to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 


Constitutional Swamp 


Two weeks ago (Am. 3/11), Fr. 
Charles M. Whelan took exception to 
President Kennedy's statement that 
Federal grants to church schools for 
construction or teachers’ salaries would 
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be clearly unconstitutional. The Presi- 
dent, Fr. Whelan suggested, “should 
avoid unnecessary pronouncements on 
delicate constitutional issues.” 

How unwise these pronouncements 
are is already plain. The President 
should have foreseen that, when he had 
ruled out direct grants to parochial 
schools, someone was bound to ask 
him: “How about long-term, low- 
interest loans?” 

That question was asked at the Presi- 
dent’s March 8 press conference. Now 
that he has declared that, in his per- 
sonal opinion, even loans are unconsti- 
tutional, someone else will ask a ques- 
tion about yet another device for aiding 
the parochial schools. 

This road leads directly into a swamp 
of continual constitutional interpreta- 
tion. The President was ill-advised ever 
to set foot on it. 

What the President wants is clear. 
He is trying to get a Federal aid-to- 
education bill through Congress. For 
understandable political reasons, he 
does not want his program jeopardized 
by the addition of antisegregation or 
parochial school-aid amendments. 

But he is not helping his cause by 
declaring any and all aid to parochial 
schools unconstitutional. Nor has he 
foreclosed the issue by saying that 
“there isn’t any room for debate on that 
subject.” As James Reston remarked on 
March 10: “This merely envenoms the 
debate that is now obviously in 


progress.” 
Easter and TV 


To the viewer, switching TV pro- 
grams is such a push-button process 
that he ay cverlook th trouble the 
industry goes to when stations change 
their 0. 1 programing. It takcs long- 
range planning to adjust sustaining pro- 
grams to a season like Holy Week and 
Easter. Apart from the difficulty of find- 
ing suitable material of general interest, 
there are risks involved when a body 
of viewers are deprived of a Western. 

One noteworthy effort to adapt view- 
ing to Holy Week is being made this 
year by WOR-TV. For its “Million Dol- 
lar Movie” the station has chosen an 


exceptionally charming religious film, 
“Never Take No for an Answer.” Twice 
a day during the week and three times 
on Holy Saturday and Easter Sunday 
(16 times altogether), viewers have a 
chance to see this “Special Film for 
This Special Season.” 

The networks hav. arranged suitable 
programs, too. Among them, NBC-TV’s 
“Hall of Fame” will offer Henry Den- 
ker’s dramatic re-creation of Our Lord’s 
trial, Give Us Barabbas, on Palm Sun- 
day. CBS-TV, on Easter Sunday, will 
present Richard Cardinal Cushing's 
High Mass from Holy Cross Cathedral 
in Boston. 

“Directions-61,” ABC-TV’s success- 
ful new religious program, will feature 
as its Master offering a newly commis- 
sioned opera, Break of Day. The work, 
dealing with soldiers present at the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, is by 
George Thaddeus Jones and Lee Brady. 
Let us hope we have here an Easter 
equivalent to Amahl. 

These and other choices, in addition 
to local programs all over the country, 
are reminders of a valuable use of TV. 
Much complaining against the medium 
could be forestalled by planning ahead. 
After all, people plan ahead when it 
comes to live sports, concerts, plays and 
films. 


Film Donnybrook 


Look for more confusion in the field 
of some sort of regulation of the motion 
pictures. It is reported that Hollywood, 
though outwardly serene over the out- 
look for films, is much concerned about 
the letters that flood in from all parts of 
the country to protest the sex and vio- 
lence that mark the more “mature” films 
now being emphasized. This public re- 
action is also being felt in measures now 
pending for debate by State Legisla- 
tures. 

Such classification would mean that 
films would be clearly labeled by the 
producing companies as unsuitable for 
viewing by youngsters. Hollywood will 
buck any such step. If films are made 
(and labeled) for moviegoers of all 
ages, adults who want “mature” films 
would stay away in droves; if movies 
are slanted to mature audiences, a vast 
children’s market may be lost. 

Further, any legislation that includes 
mandatory classification will doubtless 
raise the challenge that it is unconstitu- 
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tional by reason of being an undue re- 
striction of the “freedom to view.” How- 
ever desirable film classification may be, 
it is doubtful that it can be legally im- 
posed. What remains, therefore, is either 
for the industry to adopt classification 
voluntarily (a slim chance), or for such 
agencies as the National Legion of De- 
cency to continue with unabated vigor 
to provide classification for the vast bulk 
of citizens who want guidance. 


Toward Fair Employment 


President Kennedy’s executive order 
of March 6, establishing a Committee 
on Equal Job Opportunity, is going to 
be scrutinized very sharply by a great 
army of ambitious young Negroes, as 
well as young people of other racial 
groups in the United States, All of these 
are wondering how much further the 
doors of employment opportunity are 


going to open to them: in teaching and 
other professions, in business and in- 
dustrial concerns, in trade union ap- 
prenticeship and membership. 

The President's Committee has juris- 
diction only over jobs within the sphere 
of government employment, and with 
those firms, institutions and agencies 
that do business with the government. 
It does not touch private industry as 
such. Only the several States can do 
that. Of the 50 in the Union, only 18 
States so far have any sort of fair em- 
ployment legislation on their books. 

The present action, however, does 
propose to safeguard the rights of some 
million actual or prospective employees. 
If its policies laid down by the Presi- 
dent are vigorously enforced, they are 
bound to affect the situation of lots of 
non-government-related workers as 
well. 

President Kennedy insists that the 





new commission really means business, 
Its “vastly strengthened machinery” 
takes the place of two other commit- 
tees organized during the last Adminis- 
tration: that on Government Contracts 
and that on Employment Opportunity, 
Sharp job competition has driven many 
young Negroes to look with particular 
hopefulness to government employ- 
ment. If the President’s new executive 
order really means what it says, it is 
at least a step in the right direction. 


Long-Term Aid 


More than ever this year, the House 
Appropriations Committee holds the 
key to the foreign-aid program. Last 
week, as the Administration whipped 
its proposals into shape for presenta- 
tion to Congress, indications were that 
President Kennedy would ask the com- 
mittee to forego its cherished preroga- 








Politics and Constitutional Law 


N THE UNITED STATES, as the late Charles A. Beard 
used to say, “economics becomes politics, and poli- 
tics in turn becomes constitutional law.” He would 
doubtless have agreed that the same thing was true 
of religious, racial and cultural differences. They, 
too, are translated into political issues and end up 
being argued in the courts as constitutional cases. 

For we Americans are a litigious people. We are 
blessed with a written Constitution that has been 
called—with some exaggeration—the greatest docu- 
ment ever struck off at one time by the mind and 
heart of man. We have developed the uniquely 
American institution of judicial review, by which 
courts of law are able to declare legislative acts null 
and void because they conflict with the higher law 
of the Constitution. 

Liberty owes much in these United States to judi- 
cial review. But, as with all blessings in this imper- 
fect world, we pay a price for it. 

Part of the price is that issues of public policy, 
arising out of the clash of economic interests and 
social values, are treated as constitutional issues to 
be resolved by courts rather than legislatures. Thus, 
the true nature of the problems before the nation 
often tends to get lost in a legalistic fog. 

Students of constitutional history know how many 
issues of economic policy were fought out in the 
courts prior to 1937. They are also aware of the 
extent to which the 19th-century Supreme Court 
wrought the philosophy of laissez faire into our con- 





Fr. CANAVAN, S.J., is an AMERICA assistant editor. 
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stitutional law. The court thus established a barrier 
to much-needed social reform until as late as the 
New Deal. The learned justices accomplished this 
feat largely by their interpretation of “freedom of 
contract”—a phrase which, like “separation of Church 
and State,” does not occur in the Constitution. 

A similar process is being attempted today in the 
controversy over Federal aid to nonpublic schools. 
The cry of “separation of Church and State” is raised 
at any suggestion of aid to any but the public schoois. 
We are solemnly and repeatedly assured that there 
is “a clear prohibition” in the Constitution against 
such aid. 

But what in fact does the Constitution say about 
the “separation of Church and State”? The First 
Amendment enjoins: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion.” That is all 
that the Constitution says on this matter. Nothing 
more. All else is interpretation. 

Nor does the interpretation of the establishment 
clause by the Supreme Court take us very far. The 
court has decided only seven cases on this clause. Of 
those decided before 1947, none questioned the 
power of the government to spend money in such a 
way that some benefit to religious institutions re- 
sulted. Rather, these decisions upheld the govern- 
ment’s right to spend money in this way. 

In 1947, in the Everson case, the court upheld 
provision by local authorities of bus transportation 
to parochial school children. In the McCollum case 
of 1948, the court declared that released-time reli- 
gious instruction in public school buildings was un- 
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tive of taking an annual look at all 
appropriations. The President is per- 
suaded that our efforts abroad would 
be more productive if the various pro- 
grams were financed on a long-term 
basis. 

Basic to this approach is a conviction 
that the recipient countries must be in- 
duced to do more for themselves than 
some of them have done in the past. 
More specifically, they must be en- 
couraged to undertake a series of in- 
ternal reforms that will insure better 
use of U.S. aid. They must develop 
equitable tax systems, improve housing 
and sanitation for tl e masses, break up 
large landholdings and, in general, lay 
a foundation for a just and viable social 
order. 

Since Mr. Kennedy appreciates that 
governments cannot achieve basic re- 
forms of this kind overnight, or without 
antagonizing powerful minorities, he 


would like to give them the assurance 
of uninterrupted American aid. Armed 
with authority to offer funds, say, over 
a five-year period, he would be in a 
better position than he is now to guar- 
antee support to those countries which 
are honestly willing to help themselves. 

The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee is understandably jealous of its 
power over the purse. Since it is also 
interested, however, in seeing that the 
country receive full value for its ex- 
penditures abroad, it ought to give the 
Administration’s proposals serious and 
sympathetic consideration. If they are 
adopted, we may hear fewer complaints 
that U.S. aid is benefiting only the rich 
minority in the underdeveloped lands. 


FBI on Clergymen 


On and off for the past ten years 
American Protestant clergymen have 


been under attack as dupes of commu- 
nism. A gigantic ruckus arose over this 
question in the fall of 1953. In Febru- 
ary, 1960, the charges were revived in 
a controversy over an Air Force manual 
which stated that there exists “over- 
whelming evidence of Communist anti- 
religious activity in the United States 
through infiltration of fellow travelers 
into churches and educational institu- 
tions,” and then went on to cast sus- 
picion on the National Council of 
Churches. 

A final verdict on this much-abused 
question was pronounced Feb. 22, in 
Cincinnati. In an address sponsored by 
the United States Citizens Committee 
of Cincinnati, Chief Inspector William 
C. Sullivan of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation conceded that “some well- 
meaning, intelligent and patriotic peo- 
ple of distinction—including clergymen 
—have been induced to give their names 
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constitutional. In 1952, in the Zorach case, the court 
allowed such instruction if given outside the public 
school building. 

And that, in summary, is the constitutional law 
of the United States on the meaning of “an establish- 
ment of religion.” It is obviously not a complete, 
formed and adequate body of law. 

As Fr. James J. Murray points out in his article (p. 
818), there is nothing in this body of constitutional 
law which clearly prohibits any and all govern- 
mental aid to church schools or to the parents who 
send their children to these schools. Supreme Court 
correspondent Anthony Lewis adds, in the New York 
Times on March 9: “There is no easy way to tell how 
the court would react to any of the provisions [for 
aid to nonpublic schools] under debate. The tone of 
both majority and dissenting opinions in the Everson 
case . . . was antagonistic to use of tax funds for 
church schools, but that is only a clue.” 

It is a fact that on the elementary and secondary 
levels of education only the public school receives 
direct public financial support. But why is this so? 
Not, if we are honest, because the Constitution so 
commands. This situation is the result of a deter- 
mination of public policy made by the majority of 
the American people in the 19th century. 

It would take much space to detail the religious 
and cultural reasons behind the uniquely privileged 
status enjoyed by the public school in this country— 
a status enjoyed, by the way, in few other free coun- 
tries. It is enough to point out here that the demand 
now made by Catholic (and other) parents for some 


relief from the burden of supporting both their own 
and the public schools is a request for the rethink- 
ing of a policy, not for a revision of the Constitution. 

We shall all discuss the question of aid to educa- 
tion more dispassionately and more intelligently if 
we see it as a question of national policy rather than 
of constitutional legalism. Opposition to aid for non- 
public schools ranges from the sincere and simple- 
minded bigotry of POAU to the genuine concern of 
fair-minded people for the future of the public school 
system. These fair-minded people do not want to 
see a sudden proliferation of private schools which 
would seriously endanger the public schools. We 
Catholics can and should respect this desire to pro- 
tect the public school system. 

Any aid we ask for should be—and so far is—com- 
patible with the preservation of the public schools. 
But it must be obvious that the working out of a 
fair accommodation between the legitimate claims of 
Catholic and other parents and the legitimate re- 
quirements of the public school system is a political 
operation, not a judicial one. 

It is Congress, judging with a view to the national 
interest in education, which must make this accom- 
modation. It certainly cannot be done by invoking 
the Supreme Court’s insufficient and conflicting inter- 
pretations of the establishment of religion clause. 

The sooner we get the “school question” out of the 
litigious atmosphere proper to the courtroom and 
into the policy-making forum of the legislative cham- 
ber, the sooner we shall be able to talk sense about it. 

Francis P. CANAVAN 








, 1961 
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—and sometimes their talents—to Com- 
munist fronts or causes without appar- 
ently being aware of their true nature 
or purpose.” He said it should be borne 
in mind that these men or women were 
“motivated by a sincere and idealistic 
desire’to further what they thought, or 
had been led to believe, were meritori- 
ous objectives and programs.” It was 
“their laudable desire to champion legit- 
imate reforms and to protest rightly 
acknowledged ills in our society that 
led them unwittingly into the trap.” 

Chief Inspector Suilivan summed 
matters up this way: 

The allegations have served to 
create the impression among many 
Americans that the Protestant de- 
nominations in particular have 
been subjected to alarming infiltra- 
tion and influence. However, this 
is a patent falsehood. The truth of 
the matter is that the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., has not achieved 
any substantial success in exerting 
domination, control or influence 
over America’s clergymen or reli- 
gious institutions on a_ national 
scale. 


That should end all the loose talk. 


Eichmann and His Judges 


It is commonly agreed that the trial 
of Adolf Eichmann, now set for April 
11 in Israel, is more than a simple 
criminal case involving mass murder. 
It will not end with the punishment 
of those found guilty after a fair trial. 
For it is part of the process of justice 
not only that the guilty be punished 
but also that the public be armed 
against repetition. 

In the case of such men as Adolf 
Eichmann, Gcstapo chief in cl erge of 
the extermination of millions of Jews 
in the camps of East Europe, this edu- 
cational function of the judicial process 
is of supreme importance. 

All those who had any share in wip- 
ing out the Nazi menace have an urgent 
concern in seeing to it that the Eich- 
mann judgment really produces this 
salutary educational result. 

Certain aspects of the Israelis’ han- 
dling of the matter, however, cause 
anxiety even to many Jews. One of 
these is the monopoly assured by 
Israel. 

The 1946 Nuremberg trials of the 
major Nazi war criminals were criti- 
cized for cutting legal corners. But at 
least these trials were international in 
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form. Israel, on the other hand, for rea- 
sons best known to itself, has abruptly 
rejected suggestions coming from friend- 
ly sources that foreign judges be in- 
vited to be members of the court. The 
thought seems to be that only Israel 
should have a concern for Eichmann. 

This narrow perspective, if adhered 
to, could defeat the announced higher 
and laudable purposes of the trial. The 
crimes of Eichmann and of the Nazi 
regime were not merely wrongs done 
to Jews but, essentially, crimes against 
humanity. Of that humanity, contrary 
to the teachings of nazism, Jews are a 
part. It would be a setback to all of us 
if the Eichmann case were to lose its 
universal significance. 


Rebuff from Red China 


For six years the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration sought to relax tensions with 
Red China through quiet diplomacy at 
the ambassadorial level. These efforts 
failed. 

The Kennedy Administration had no 
better luck in its first test of mainland 
China’s attitudes. Ambassador Jacob 
Beam met Peiping’s Wang Ping-nan in 
Warsaw on March 7. The United States 
repeated proposals on mutual nonag- 
gression and th: exchange of newsmen, 
and renewed its appeal for the release 
of Americans held prisoners in China. 

The answer to each proposal was that 
we should terminate the U.S. “occupa- 
tion” of Taiwan. Abandonment of Na- 
tionalist China was laid down as a 
precondition for any discussion of the 
issues that divide Red China and the 
United States. 

This imposition of unacceptable con- 
ditions dims any hope of improved re- 
lations with Communist China. As Mr. 
Kennedy observed on March 8, we are 
not going to purchase relaxation of ten- 
sions by surrender of our principles and 
commitments. 

Red China’s unwavering hostility 
should be noted by those nations which 
are trying to propel the Peiping Govern- 
ment into the UN. Communist China 
is not begging a seat in the world body. 
Rather, it is waiting to be importuned, 
and it has repeatedly set the precondi- 
tion of its acceptance. That precon- 
dition is the same one that the United 
States rejects as the price of relaxed 
tensions: the abandonment of the Re- 
public of China. Red China will enter 


the UN only if the UN agrees to chuck 
Chiang Kai-shek into the East River. 

Red Chira’s intransigont demands 
should make academic the whole matter 
of its admission to the UN until such 
time as Comrade Mao an.’ his cohorts 
decide to join the human race. 


Crime in the Congo 


The UN has finally taken notice of 
the atrocities being committed in those 
areas of the Congo under the control 
of the followers of the deceased Patrice 
Lumumba. On March 13 Malayan UN 
troops were reportedly en route to Kivu 
Province to free hundreds of whites 
who have been held as hostages by pro- 
Communist troops. 

The story of what has transpired in 
Kivu Province makes grim reading. Vio- 
lent persecution of missionaries reached 
its peak in February after Lumumba’s 
death. About forty priests, nuns and 
brothers were rounded up and taken 
to the territorial capital of Kasongo. 
Some were beaten before the journey. 
During their detention in Kasongo they 
were again humiliated. Particularly de- 
grading was the treatment meted out 
to the nuns. Belgian laywomen were 
raped. As an NC dispatch, datelined 
Leopoldville, March 11, put it mildly: 
“Life has become precarious for mis- 
sionaries and Europeans” in Kivu. 

Our own latest report from the Congo 
contains an excerpt from a letter of 
Bishop Frijns of Kindu. He asks: 


Is there no way of alerting the 
countries of which these mission- 
aries are nationals? There are Bel- 
gians, Dutch, Germans, Italians, 
Spanish and French. Could not 
these countries protest to the UN 
against the “blockade” that has 
been imposed upon us, preventing 
the evacuation of even the most 
gravely ill? Can they do nothing? 
This is a crime against humanity. 


The UN has had its representatives 
on the spot. The civilized world would 
be interested to know why it has taken 
until mid-March for the UN to show 
awareness of these “crimes against hu- 
manity,” committed since February. 





Next Two Weeks 


Opus Dei, a secular institute, will 
be the subject of an article in our 
Easter issue. AMerica for April 8 
puts its accent on college youth. 
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we. | 1——Social Progress Report From Kansas 
‘re 6 ee AFFAIRS OF A QUIET rural seminary in Kansas _ fight against “the continual temptation to hide behind 
horts seldom make a first-class headline. But the one- _ racial discrimination and just give up.” And an ebul- 
day invasion of old St. Mary’s College last month by _lient young research scholar from Kansas State Uni- 
eight experts on racial integration (four whites and __ versity, Dr. Robert Robinson, was present to describe 
four Negroes )—a ten-hour round of panels, questions, some of the ideological forces at work in this new 
movies, lectures and informal discussions, climaxed | movement for equality among the young Negroes of 
—— by a chapel service where men of all colors and __ the South. They are no longer content, he said, with 
‘tines creeds could sing together, “Where we find love, what necessarily preoccupied the older generation: 
eiitcel there too we find our God’—all this deserves some _ simply to be “inching its head out of the lion’s 
-atrice notice. mouth. 
n UN And for two reasons: first, it might serve as a It was illuminating, too, when Dr. Franz Samelson 
ies model for other quiet rural seminaries which until of Kansas State University brought his study of the 
whines now have found no way of contacting the flesh-and- consequences of segregation to a close with the thesis 
y pro- blood aspects of this problem; and second, the Work- _ that, while psychologists cannot guarantee that inte- 
shop in Discrimination at St. Mary’s was quite a gration can be accomplished without severe sacri- 
= unique event in its own right. St. Mary’s is the place fices, it must be done nevertheless since the real issue 
- Vio- where Jesuit seminarians who are preparing for work which confronts us is a moral one and not a psycho- 
nile in the South study their theology. Not a few who logical one at all. 
illest were in the thick of the workshop discussions had 
yr taught in segregated high schools only a few months B" PERHAPS THERE was nothing of more intense 
ideon before. interest than when Dr. Harry Shaffer of the 
ongo. The situation was unique also because St. Marys —_ University of Kansas described the events that led 
mey. College is itself an international melting pot. This to his resignation from the University of Alabama 
, they catholicism was strikingly evident at the closing four years ago. Having been himself, at one time, a 
y de- chapel exercise whose officiating clergy represented fugitive from the Hitler regime, Dr. Shaffer had 
i pon Spain, Ceylon, Nicaragua, the Philippines and British | watched one of his own former students whip up the 
iis Honduras. race mob that drove Miss Autherine Lucy from the 
lined “I would like to see this sort of thing spread to campus under threat of her life. ' 
idly: all seminaries,” said Fr. Victor Moser, pastor of And it was just shortly after Dr. Shaffer’s talk that 
i Kansas City’s integrated Ascension parish, at the end _a young Jesuit from that same State stood up—“Ah’m 
of the day. “It is high time,” he suggested, “that from, you might say, suth’n Alabama’—and spoke 
ates future priests be more adequately prepared to meet _ in praise of the Negro leaders in the South today who 
: 8 f this problem.” have reacted to such violent incidents with Christian 
ae What Fr. Moser had witnessed that day was some- _ patience and forbearance. 
thing akin to the rare Broadway coincidence of fine A St. Mary’s faculty member, Fr. Gerald Kelly, 
he cast, fine play, fine audience. next day put the whole thing in a nutshell: The ad- 
im For instance, quiet-voiced young John Kearney, vantage of such a workshop over the ordinary logic 
= director of Chicago’s Friendship House, was there. _ of moral and pastoral theology, he told us, is empathy 
ot He could speak from firsthand knowledge of the | —the opportunity to discover and share the feeling 
IN integration problem in the North. Here was a social _ of being treated unjustly. 
as apostle whose actions spoke even more eloquently The task force of experts who had invaded our 
ng than his words. His soundly scientific approach was —_ campus had touched on all the factual and logical 
"3 drawn from his experience as Midwest migration aspects of the race problem: education, housing, 
4 specialist for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico be- _ poverty, employment, religion, culture and law. None 
fore he made work at Friendship House his full-time — of these was entirely unavailable before. What was 
vo career. unavailable up to now was an accumulation of the 
— A Topeka attorney, Samuel Jackson, who donates _ facts and the logic together with group conversation 
a0 20 hours a week to legal work for NAACP, also at- _—_ with people very deeply involved. 
rend tended. He was able to make it painfully clear how The day had been engineered and emcee’d by 
hu- unjust have been the legal barriers to integration, Theodore Cunningham, S.J., who holds the honor 
following the pattern set by the Dred Scott decision of having been the first Negro to teach in any Omaha 
we: of 1857. Cornelius Reed, director of social service at | secondary school. The workshop was a_ giant- 
Topeka’s famous Boys Industrial School, was there. step forward for all who attended, and evidence that 
vill He described his own struggle for an education as a__ old St. Mary’s is rural only in the good sense of the 
on word. Minutes of the workshop may be had by writ- 
8 Fr. Quiery, s.j., is about to complete his theological __ ing to Mr. Cunningham in care of St. Mary’s College, 
7. studies. St. Marys, Kansas. WruiaM H. Quiery 
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PEACE CORPS REQUIREMENTS 


The Peace Corps may well be the most imaginative 
program advanced by the Administration. If it lives up 
to the hopes of its admirers and avoids the pitfalls in 
its path, the Peace Corps could be a major achievement. 

The ideal member of this enterprise would seem to 
need an unusual combination of youth and maturity. 
The enthusiasm and idealism of youth ought to be 
tempered by a special maturity of spirit that is not 
easily discouraged. Danilo Dolci, “Sicily’s Apostle of 
the Poor,” tells us he selected only three from the 104 
British young people who wanted to help out in his 
Sicilian program. Mr. Dolci particularly advised against 
hiring persons who are too young. He insists that corps- 
men should be at least 25 years old. 

The Washington correspondent of the Times of India 
has wondered whether Americans with a background 
of ease can even stand a summer in India. “I am hon- 
estly skepiical,” he said. “I would suggest: spare them 
the ordeal.” 

Presumably we will not follow the India correspond- 
ent’s advice, but we should try to prepare the corps- 
men carefully for their new jobs. The present plan is 
to train them for a period of six weeks to six months to 
increase their language skills, their understanding of 
the culture of the people with whom they will work, 
and their knowledge of the specialized programs they 
are to teach. 

More training is needed. Our colleges and univer- 


On All Horizons 





sities do not graduate youngsters sophisticated enough 
to hold their own in the endless arguments into which 
they will be drawn by local or itinerant Iron Curtain 
Communists. Can they answer charges of “imperialism”? 
Can they rebut pseudo-scientific claims for ultimate 
Communist triumph? Can they intelligently discuss the 
recent histories of China and Russia? 

These youngsters will be slandered. The Nigerian 
Daily Telegraph has said the corps is “a device on the 
part of Americans to plant their spies all over Africa.” 
Nastier charges will be made. Are the corpsmen 
equipped to expect these slanders and to meet them 
with some show of equanimity? 

It is necessary that the rudiments of Communist 
theory and practice be learned by these corpsmen. No 
one wishes them to become merely propagandists. Their 
primary job is to help the peoples of the countries where 
they are stationed. But they will fail in their mission 
if they teach English and yet have no answer for the 
Communist literature in English which their students 
will read. Their training of the farmers will come to 
nought if the farmers whom they help fall victim to 
Communist rule. 

The training program needs to call on the special 
knowledge and experience of such men as Karl Witt- 
fogel, Bertram Wolfe and perhaps a dozen others—men 
who know the Communist movement and have lived 
in areas similar to those to which the corpsmen will be 
sent. To fail to give them the necessary grounding 
would mean that we had been guilty of sending inade- 
quately trained and only partially armed peace soldiers 
to do battle with those whose training has unfortunately 
been long and thorough. Let’s not let that happen. 

Howarp PENNIMAN 


(WBZ-TV), Cleveland (KYW-TV), 
New York (WNEW-TV), Peoria 
(WTVH-TV), Pittsburgh (KDKA- 





TIPS ¢ Moderators of Young Christian 


TV), San Francisco (KPIX-TV), Stock- 


American Univ., Washington, D.C. Stu- ton, Calif. (KOVR-TV), Wash., D.C. 


(WTTG-TV). 





Student groups should note How, a 70- 
page manual by Sister Gertrude Joseph, 
C.S.J. (225 Avocado, El Cajon, Calif. 
75¢). 


MEDALIST ¢ America notes. with 
pleasure that Peter Drucker, author and 
economist, will receive, on March 28, 
the 1961 Christian Culture Award of 
Assumption Univ., Windsor, Ont. Not 
a Catholic, Vienna-born Mr. Drucker 
is a past contributor to these pages. 


PEACE CORPS RALLY ®* The USS. 
National Student Assn. announces a 
National Conference on Youth Service 
Abroad, to be held March 29-31 at the 
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dent delegates and government leaders 
will discuss the implications of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's plan for a youth Peace 
Corps. For information on student rep- 
resentation apply to the USNSA, 3457 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


CHURCH AND THE WORLD © A 
TV series to be seen each Sunday in 
many areas is “Face of the World,” a 
panorama of life and thought in distant 
regions. With Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 
S.J., as host, the series illuminates the 
human context in which the Church 
carries on its work. Stations in the fol- 
lowing cities are currently running the 
series: Baltimore (WJZ-TV), Boston 


IDEA OF THE CHURCH ® The So- 
ciety of Catholic College Teachers of 
Sacred Doctrine will hold its national 
convention in Boston, April 3-4, at the 
Sheraton-Plaza. The program centers 
about the concept of the Church in the 
light of the ecumenical movement. In 
addition to nationally known Catholic 
theologians, Protestant and Orthodox 
scholars are on the program. Among 
other activities, the society publishes 
the quarterly bulletin, Magister (Secre- 
tary, Cardinal Cushing College, 135 
Fisher Ave., Brookline 46, Mass.). 
R.A.G. 
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Editorials 
Battle of Ideas 


- OUR FOREIGN AID program isn’t revitalized, no one 
can say the Kennedy Administration didn’t try. The 
President’s proposed Peace Corps has certainly caught 
the imagination of American youth. As our Washington 
correspondent reported last week (p. 776), the offices 
of Congressmen have been swamped with applications 
from enthusiastic young people anxious to live, learn 
and teach in the underdeveloped countries. 

While on his first mission as the President's roving 
Ambassador, W. Averell Harriman has been attempting 
to enlist the co-operation of Western European nations 
in an expanded program of assistance to the needy 
nations of the world. Then, on March 13, the President 
announced his proposed ten-point, ten-year economic 
and social development program for Latin America. 
As he outlined the details of the plan, Mr. Kennedy 
renewed his campaign pledge to put new vigor into 
the “good-neighbor” policy of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
We face, he said, “a future full of peril but bright with 
hope.” 

We are indeed in a revolutionary age. A revolution 
of growth, technology and industrialization is spread- 
ing around the globe. As British economist Barbara 
Ward points out in her latest book, India and the West: 
Pattern for a Common Policy (reviewed in this issue, 
p. 828), “in a period of such change and confusion . . . 
those who offer new molds for the lava flow of human 
hope are certainly working with and not against the 
general movement of the age; a visionary age, rebel- 
lious, impatient, violent and inspiring.” We need to be 
reminded from time to time that such conditions as 
these create the climate in which communism, accord- 
ing to Miss Ward “the most coherent and articulate 
organizer of revolution in human history,” finds its 
greatest opportunity. For communism will seek to make 
this revolution its own. Up to a point it already has. 

By contrast, the free nations of the West have given 
little proof of a similar ambition. To quote Miss Ward 
further: 





They are compelled to accept the fact of world- 
wide change; but, on balance, they give the impres- 
sion of finding it a nuisance rather than an oppor- 
tunity. This attitude has put a strong imprint of 
defensiveness on much of their international policy. 
They react to an external challenge—to Communist 
encroachment, to resurgent local nationalism, to 
an anti-colonial outbreak; but it cannot be said 
that the various reactions add up to much more 
than either holding a line or retreating to unpre- 
pared positions. 


Has the West lost its genius for making history? 
The irony is that it was the Western community of 
nations that gave this revolution its initial impetus. 
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They opened the underdeveloped areas up to trade, 
settlement and modernization. They brought with them 
new ideas of economic and national equality which 
undermined the old institutions. Are they now to abdi- 
cate, Miss Ward asks, “as though the wrecker’s job were 
enough, and they had little interest in the buildings to 
be raised on the world’s dismantled sites”? What the 
West must do is to abandon the idea of a self-regulat- 
ing world economy and substitute a “responsible social 
order in which wealth and opportunity are more evenly 
shared.” 

This is not a question of charity. Nor is it a question 
of responding to a Communist threat. It is a question of 
justice, of applying to the new world society the funda- 
mental principles of equity without which our own 
societies could not have survived in their present shape 
and form. 

Soon hundreds of American youth will be abroad 
working as technicians and teachers in underdeveloped 
lands. Will they be able to explain the faith that is in 
them—that they, and not their Communist counterparts, 
represent the wave of the future? Will they emerge the 
victors in the battle of ideas? Yes, if they can show that 
their nation’s purpose is to make operative on a world- 
wide scale its domestic principles of justice and soli- 
darity. Only the renewed, selfless dedication of the West 
to such an enormous task will tip the scales in our favor. 


God and Trujillo 


HE LATEST of many such, two more English-language 

brochures came in last week’s mail from the Domini- 
can Republic. Their titles, certainly not products of 
understatement, read as follows: Trujillo, Benefactor 
of the Catholic Church, and Trujillo, Patron of the 
Church in the Dominican Republic. The contents 
matched the titles. 

Shakespeare’s King Henry V once noted that in time 
of peace “there’s nothing so becomes a man/As modest 
stillness and humility.” If, as he protests through the 
pages of these pamphlets, Sr. Trujillo is at peace with 
the Catholic Church in the Dominican Republic, he is 
apparently not having any of King Henry's advice. 

We wonder whether the head of the Dominican Re- 
public realizes how strange, cacophonous and _ repul- 
sive to American ears sound all these fulsome phrases 
from his controlled newspaper El Caribe: “The Flour- 
ishing Era of Trujillo . . .” “The illustrious Benefactor 
of the Nation .. .” “. . . the Republic, which, thanks to 
the farseeing genius of its most outstanding statesman, 
Generalissimo Dr. Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina, is 
today great.” 

One of these brochures commemorates a gift by 
Trujillo of two parish churches to people in Dominican 
towns. With connecting parsonages and parish halls, 
they were built at a cost of $47,348.40. No details are 
spared. Indeed, we learn that the parish halls have an 
area of 112 square meters, and “include two bathrooms,” 
presumably with running water. 

In return for these benefactions, appreciative sermons 
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were preached in the new churches. No phrase from 
these sermons goes untranslated in the propaganda 
brochures, which must really be read to be believed. 

Carried away by the occasion, a Dominican Republic 
priest stated: “The miracle related in the Bible repeats 
itself. When time was nonexistent and everything was 
shrouded with the haze of eternity, God began creation 
in a gesture of generous fecundity, etc., etc.” There fol- 
lows the ineyitable comparison of God and His creation 
with Trujillo and the Dominican Republic: “On the 
first day, as in the Biblic tale, he created the national 
peace. .. .” Then, “on the second day, he created our 
armed forces, endowing them with efficiency, order and 
strength, etc. . . .” On the third, fourth and fifth days, 
Trujillo did other things, such as reminding his coun- 
trymen to earn their bread in the sweat of their brows. 
Finally, on the sixth day, he created “churches and 
cathedrals, raising high the steeples of their rocket-like 
belfries which look at the firmament to carry a prayer, 
etc., etc.” 

This absolutely incredible kind of thing goes on for 
several pages. Naturally, if a priest preaches a sermon 
about “a great and glorified Generalissimo, a Bene- 
factor, Doctor and Father of the Country, but first and 
foremost a Christian, a Catholic,” Sr. Trujillo is going 
to reprint it and spread it all around the world. 

To revert to the “biblical” analogy between God and 
creation and Trujillo and the Dominican Republic, let’s 
hope that the seventh day—the day when Trujillo rests 
from his labors—is not far off. In fact, after reading these 
two latest publications of his, we feel we need a little 
rest ourselves from all this scandalous nonsense. 


Women Are People 


I’ A LECTURE hall of Spain’s ancient Salamanca Univer- 

sity hangs a recent tribute to one of the great women 
of all time. As a knightly gesture some centuries late, 
the university awarded its highest degree, the doctorate 
in sacred theology (in absentia), to Teresa of Jesus, 
better known as St. Teresa of Avila. This posthumous 
accolade to a woman is a reminder to man-centered 
mankind that the other half of the species is not a lower 
breed. 

Compliments to women, except in the realm of charm, 
are likely to be rare, limited to ceremonial events, fixed 
by the calendar. Moreover, they are likely not to go 
beyond praise of those virtues accepted as “feminine”— 
with the unsubtle hint that, after all, they are only sec- 
ond-best in a man’s world. As the song goes, “Why Can't 
a Woman Be Like a Man?” The song, be it said, was 
written by a man. 

This issue of AMERica was planned as a special “wom- 
en’s issue.” We hope that our women readers will not 
find the word offensive, as though we thought of them 
as an issue, something alien and impending, like the 
“Congo issue” or the “outer-space issue.” At times we 
men must seem insufferably smug, not unlike the execu- 
tive who proclaimed: “This business is founded on the 
proposition that women don’t think, they feel. By which 
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I mean, they think in a different way.” He did not 
suspect that differences in thinking are not all to man’s 
advantage. To take one instance, AMERICA is surely a 
richer journal for the special perceptions of Moira 
Walsh, Mary McGrory and other feminine co-workers, 
and for the dedicated crew that gets it off the ground 
each week. 

Recent Popes have cautioned women not to sell short 
their roles of mind and heart. Last Easter Pope John 
XXIII said to a group of young women: “Whatever is 
the work of love, of giving, of receptivity, of dedication 
to others, of unselfish service—all this finds a natural 
place in the feminine vocation.” No narrow vision here. 
One thinks proudly of America’s 168,527 nuns and 
countless mothers, teachers, professional women, who 
make this a reality. 

That their vocation need not be stifling is plain from 
the vast range of work done by saintly women—a Teresa 
of Avila, a Joan of Arc, a Catherine of Siena, a Cornelia 
Connelly of Philadelphia, an Elizabeth Seton of Man- 
hattan, a Rose Hawthorne of Massachusetts, and, at 
their peak, a Mary of Nazareth, Mother of God. And no 
less than tradition, Holy Scripture is far from anti- 
feminist. Indeed it pointedly suggests that, however 
wicked men were, no woman was ever personally un- 
kind to Christ. 


Churches and Braceros 


6 ery HEARINGS early this month before a subcommittee 
of the House Agriculture Committee on the bracero 
program were largely a replay of the debate that took 
place during the last Congress. 

The big farm organizations, led by the A..ierican 
Farm Bureau Federation, stoutly protest that the 400,- 
000 Mexican nationals who are brought to this country 
every year under Public Law 78 to assist in the harvest 
are essential to the well-being of American agriculture. 
They perform the “stoop” labor, asserts the farm lobby, 
which U.S. workers avoid as unduly onerous. They are 
willing to do this work, furthermore, for wages which 
enable farmers to sell fruit and vegetables at attractive 
prices and still make a profit. The farm organizations 
warn that if Congress does not approve pending legis- 
lation (H.R. 2010) to extend the bracero program for 
another four years, the American consumer will pay 
higher prices for many of the items on his dinner table. 

The chief opposition to long-term extension of Public 
Law 78 comes from church and labor groups. The 
church groups, representing informed Catholic and 
Protestant opinion, argue that the importation of Mexi- 
cans depresses farm wages, offers unfair competition 
to American workers and disrupts the family and com- 
munity life, not only of the itinerant Mexicans, but of 
our own farm workers as well. They are unimpressed 
by the contention that American workers will not per- 
form “stoop” labor if it is properly recompensed, since 
many of the American workers involved are of the same 
national stock as the imported Mexicans. The church 
leaders frankly concede that if the supply of Mexican 
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workers were cut off, farm wages in some parts of 
the country might rise, but they deny that this increase 
would greatly add to the cost of food. Anyway, they 
note, no injustice is done to consumers if they are asked 
to pay a price which allows producers a decent wage 
and a fair profit. 

For these reasons the church groups insist that Con- 
gress should approve no more than a temporary exten- 
sion of Public Law 78. Even in that case, they say, it 
should amend the law in a number of respects to protect 
the rights of American workers. 

As has happened before in hearings on the Hill, some 
of the legislators had doubts about the propriety of the 
interest which the church groups have shown in this 
legislation. This led Fr. James L. Vizzard, S.J., director 
of the Washington office of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, to explain in some detail the relation- 
ship which exists between religion and economics. He 
told the members of the subcommittee: 


To some it may seem strange that the NCRLC 
and the other church organizations here repre- 
sented have such a strong and continuing concern 
with matters of social and economic policy when 
the final objective justifying our existence and our 
activity is the spiritual welfare of souls. Yet it is 
too well known to need emphasis that the material 
conditions of men’s lives can profoundly affect the 
spiritual. . . . We think that it is evident that at 
least a minimum of material security and well- 
being is required before the spiritual can flourish. 
Thus, in pursuit of our basic obiectives and in ful- 
fillment of our central responsibilities, the organi- 
zations which I represent hold themselves obliged 
to come to the assistance of people in need, who- 
ever or wherever thev might be. 

That such a statement should be necessary testifies 
to the ignorance of the moral demands of religion in 
the economic sphere which still persists in this coun- 
try. Anyone reading the testimony of the churchmen 
before the subcommittee will agree, we think, that they 
are much more familiar with the economics of agricul- 
ture than some of the farm leaders seem to be with the 
ethical implications of Christianity. 


Abortion and the Law 


eee IN MARCH the New Hampshire House of Rep- 
resentatives, 209 to 156, passed a bill allowing 
doctors, under certain conditions, to halt pregnancies 
during the first 20 weeks of fetal life. The bill, strongly 
opposed by Catholic Bishop Ernest J. Primeau of Man- 
chester, was supported by the State Medical Associa- 
tion, the Manchester Ministers’ Association and the 
New Hampshire Council of Churches. 

It is distressing to see staid New Hampshire verg- 
ing toward a relaxation of statutes on therapeutic abor- 
tion at a time when, as Bishop Primeau noted, “leading 
medical authorities have all but ruled out” the destruc- 
tion of fetal life as a “medically indicated” treatment 
of the complications that sometimes arise during 
pregnancy. 
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There was a time when this practice was common 
in hospitals of good repute. But with recent advances 
in obstetrics, resort to therapeutic abortion has often 
been condemned as the product of ignorance, laziness 
or malice. One authority frequently cited to this effect 
is Dr. Roy J. Heffernan of Tufts Medical College: “Any- 
one who performs a therapeutic abortion is either ignor- 
ant of modern medical methods or is unwilling to take 
the time and effort to apply them 

But if the barbaric destruction of fetal life in order 
to save the mother’s life has been rightly called “nega- 
tive medicine at its worst,” it is also true that we are 
now witnessing an evolution of permissive attitudes 
toward abortion in an enlarged “therapeutic” sense. It 
is even being advanced and justified for shallow psychi- 
atric reasons involving the mental health of the mother. 

Typical of these relaxed attitudes is the abortion law 
drafted by the American Law Institute as a part of its 
proposed Model Penal Code. Its provisions would justi- 
fy abortion when there is a substantial risk that preg- 
nancy would gravely impair the physical or mental 
health of the mother or would result in the birth of a 
defective child, and whenever the pregnancy resulted 
from rape or_incest. 

Such a statute has been characterized by Eugene 
Quay, a Chicago attorney, as a violent departure from 
existing laws and a denial of the traditional concern 
which civilized societies have always shown for the 
protection of the unborn child. 

Last January 25, speaking in Ann Arbor, Mich., Dean 
John C. Bennett of New York’s Union Theological Sem- 
inary warned that the Christian church must not let 
the desire for popularity keep it from bringing ethical 
judgment on society. 

In our judgment, the broad area of human life and 
its sanctities is a field in whicl the ethical judgment of 
the churches upon society is morally imperative. Of 
what value are increased church membership and inter- 
est in religion, if they go hand in hand with a rejection 
of our traditional abhorrence of such practices as abor- 
tion, sterilization and euthanasia? 

A step in the right direction was taken last November 
by the Department of Social Action of the United 
Lutheran Church in America when it launched a study 
of medical and moral questions concerning birth con- 
trol, artificial insemination, sterilization, therapeutic 
abortion and euthanasia. The director of the department 
emphasized that the ULCA should clearly express 
itself on these vital questions in the light of the “evan- 
gelical ethic.” 

If the churches do not guard morality in a demo- 
cratic state, the determination of morality tends to go 
by default to the majority vote and the popular will. 
If the pulpits are silent, people look more and more to 
the government to define right and wrong. After all, 
it is natural for simple folk to identify moral judgments 
on abortion, etc., with the penal statutes that cover 
these matters. In such situations, the repeal or relaxa- 
tion of penal provisions takes on the appearance of a 
toleration or even a societal approval of what was pre- 
viously prohibited. 
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The Redundant Housewife 


Katharine M. Byrne, Ethel Marbach 
and Phyllis McGinley 


SOME COUNTERPROPOSITIONS FOR WOMEN 





ba SEPTEMBER, Marion K. Sanders contributed “A 

Proposition for Women” to Harper's magazine. 
It was filled with deliberately provocative sentences 
like these: 


. .. it will take a long time to undo the mischief 
that starts when millions of American girls em- 
brace the notion that marriage is a lifetime occu- 
pation. ... 


. .. American working mothers commonly carry 
with them to their jobs guilt feelings based on an 
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unproven myth: the notion that it is bad for chil- 
dren to be separated from their mothers for six 
or eight hours a day. 


We are doomed to a permanent scarcity (in serv- 
ice vocations) so long as the peculiar and often 
irrational pressures of our society impel the 
majority of American women to limit their labors 
to their own four walls. 
America decided to ask three able wives and moth- 
ers to read the article and give us the benefit of their 
impressions.——EDITOR 








INGLORIOUS, NOT MUTE 


FIRST READ Marion Sanders’ “A Proposition for 
] Women” many months ago, and wanted to do some- 

thing about it at that time. I never got around to 
the job, and that’s just one episode in the story of what 
Mrs. Sanders would probably call a misspent life. For 
she is irefully concerned about the national waste of the 
useful talents of educated women, and especially by 
the activities of two groups of recreants: 1) mothers of 
young children who persist in staying home with them 
during their early childhood years, and 2) mothers of 
grown children who while away the afternoons of their 
life with ihe circuitous putterings of the clubwoman 
and flower arranger. 

Now most of my friends are either presently within, 
or have recently been graduated from, the ignominious 
ranks of Group One. They even like it there; essentially, 
that is. This is not to say that they find their position 
endlessly fascinating, or that they would not walk out 
on it once in a while if there weren't a price on their 
heads. But whether they are motivated by a love of God 
or by fear of reprisals from the Juvenile Protective 
Association, most of my friends are home with their 
children. 

Is it self-delusion which tells them that their contri- 
bution to the “service areas” has been considerable? 
Please don’t let them know that a woman who has on a 
single wintry day practiced Strauss waltzes with a con- 
valescing nine-year-old, listened (at dawn, noon, and 
3:15) to an altar boy’s Latin, read Huckleberry Finn 
with an earachy twelve, and tried to explain, for the 
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eleventh time, why Mary Poppins is able to slide up 
the stairs, is not a teacher. 

These women actually believe that much besides beds 
is made at home, and more than meatloaf is being 
molded. They really think that they are doing a better 
job than the tender, loving caretakers available by the 
week. They are not sanguine of the possibilities for 
turning over their “nurturant and policemanlike” activi- 
ties on a full-time basis. Perhaps, like myself, they suffer 
a “nurse-girl traumatism” left over from an early child- 
hood in the days of high immigration and low pay. I 
remember Helma: immaculate, deferential, Nordic. She 
subscribed to the Devil Theory of child care, and kept 
the living room spotless by telling us that our adversary, 
like a roaring lion, dwelt behind the drawn portieres, 
waiting for one of us to put a foot in forbidden territory. 

Although my friends have been leading a life inglori- 
ous by Mrs. Sanders’ standards, they have not been 
mute. Each has managed to hang on to a corner of an 
idea or an interest established in other times. I don’t 
know anyone who packed her education in lavender 
leaves along with her wedding garment. These shame- 
less compromisers do what they can with the time they 
have. They read and write and make modest forays back 
into worlds they used to know. There is not a flower- 
fixer among them. There has always been a Helen 
Hokinson tradition, but how strong is it? Is it perhaps 
essentially an Eastern-seaboard phenomenon? Or are 
the Midwesterners I know a sturdier breed? 

One of them manages to teach a midmorning compo- 
sition course on a nearby campus, and races her chil- 
dren home to lunch. Another, now that her youngest 
child is 12, finds four hours a day in which to sell Caesar 
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and Cicero to local high school 
sophomores and juniors. A ca- 
pable linguist opens her home 
to Spanish-speaking exchange 
students, and makes recordings 
for blind French pupils. A 
“semiretired” political science 
major types her weekly news- 
paper column with a two-year- 
old on her lap. Admittedly, 
sometimes they attempt too 
much too soon. Like the woman 
who promised a publisher 10,- 
000 words on the mental abili- 
ties of children. By the time she 
got to the chapter on children’s 
need for acceptance, love and 
security, she was kicking sev- 
eral of these, all small, away 
from the typewriter. Following 
this experience, harrowing all 
around, she didn’t write any- 
thing but grocery lists for the 
next three years. 

Some of my friends have 
found useful, and even paying, 
outlets for their talents, with- 
in self-imposed limits. But it 
would not be necessary for 
them to do so in order to justify 
their years of higher learning. 
To say, with Mrs. Sanders, that a girl’s education must 
have an end product packaged for quick sale in the na- 
tional interest, sounds like gross trade-school vocation- 
alism. A university does not exist to “turn out” teachers, 
nurses or even atomic scientists, but to help its students 
develop intellectually to the highest possibilities that 
their mental gifts will allow. 

It is true that a mother who has grown up in such 
an environment might, and often does, feel that an 
apprenticeship with the Sanitation Department would 
have served her better in her present line of work. Still, 
she really knows that her education has not been 
“wasted,” even if her sole contribution to the national 
well-being turns out to be a number of knowing, aware 
and honorable additions to the electorate. 

KATHARINE M. ByRNE 





NEW CARRIE NATION 


RS. SANDERS “A Proposition for Women” should 
M jog the poor housewife right out of her aproned 
captivity. To think that the housewife has been 
passing her time of life at such a mediocrity as marriage, 
when there are Really Big Issues to be tackled! How 
disconcerting to realize just how badly off she is, how 
intellectually lethargic and bucolically passive, to be 
contented in the married state! But have no fear. Mrs. 
Sanders is near, talking right through her Daché pillbox, 
removing the housewife’s blissful ignorance. 
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Drawing by Helen E. Hokinson. Copyright 1935 The New Yorker Magazine Inc. 


Oj course, we must draw some sort of distinction be- 
tween wishing to overthrow the Government and not 
liking the present Administration. 


The lady, in urging that the Circular Puttering of 
Redundant Housewifery be cured by work at real jobs 
in community service, writes with the unsophisticated 
fervor of the old-time feminists. Perhaps she fancies her- 
self a latter-day Carrie Nation, liberating the reluctant, 
tippling housewife from the stagnant brew of domes- 
ticity. But, intentionally or not, Mrs. Sanders seems far 
less a caricature do-gooder spouting statistics, quotes 
and indignation, than a mischief-maker throwing fire- 
crackers on the home fires and rubbing her hands over 
the cold crackle. 

Mrs. Sanders wonders on what ground women claim 
the privilege of dodging what is so clearly their particu- 
lar social responsibility. I also wonder, but from the 
opposite pull of the pendulum. Why is it nobler by far 
to serve our fellow man in general rather than the spe- 
cific one committed to our care? She evidently regards 
as unenlightened the axiom “First things first.” But 
then, I suppose it is more gratifying to feed aspirin to a 
feverish orphan than to struggle in the same task with 
one’s own unappreciative offspring. 

Of course, individual inclinations must often be sub- 
ordinated for the good of the family, and ves, it is frus- 
trating not to have what you want when you want it. 
But frustrations begin long before marriage—ask any 
toddler who has just had the bottle of ammonia snatched 
away from him. We should have at least a nodding 
acquaintance with them by the time we pledge our 
troth. 

From my brainwashed viewpoint, marriage is not a 
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deadening, habit-forming drudgery. It is a way of life 
terribly real, humbling and exalting, much conducive to 
growth of soul and intellect. Even though some wives 
are nearsighted from the glare of unwashed dishes, 
their minds stuck with the dirt from unwashed floors, 
this doesn’t mean that marriage is a limiting habit. It 
means that the flaw is in these women, in their lack of 
discipline, imagination, perspective and plain old intesti- 
nal fortitude. 

Mrs. Sanders reminds one of Mark Twain’s admoni- 
tion to beware of the ladies with bright shining eves. It 
through the holes in their 

ETHEL MARBACH 


may be just the sun shining 


heads. 


REPROACHFUL GHOSTS 


HE MIND toughens as it get older; I am not easily 
frightened any more by what I see in print. But 

the article by Marion K. Sanders published last 
September but only recently brought to my notice has 
scared me into goose flesh and these protesting remarks. 
“A Proposition for Women,” And in it Mrs. 
Sanders argues earnestly and wittily for a law which 
will draft —_ cated young women into training camps 
alent to Selective Service for young men, 
as well as * to force competent older wom- 
en into some sort of nonhousehold occupations. Her 
reasons are not martial. She sees not a wartime but a 
her sense of proportion were 
it be tempted in some meas- 


it is called. 


roughly equi 


legislat ion 


social emergency. And 
equal to her zeal. one mig! 
ure to agree. 

We are short-handed in America for lack of women’s 
participation in business and public affairs. The young 
are marrying too early. Too many girls do go to college 
to find 
nurses in hospital ers in our schools 
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husband rather than an education. We need 
scientists 
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grown, their 
deserts of unspent time which could be more profitably 


used in works of charity or service than in bridge 
lub programs. So far, Mrs. 


-play- 
ing and garden-c Sanders 
has my ear 


its begin and at once negate 


sut the n the overstatemet 
her truths 

It will take a long time to undo the mischief that 
starts when millions of American girls embrace the 
notion that marriage is a lifelong der g: ion,” she says 


And she 


mandatory day 


launches into her appeals for forced labor, 
nurseries and A ide sorry apparatus of 
the totalitarian ideal. 

“Tut, tut, Mrs. Sanders,” I cluck worriedly. “So the 
virus we fight is beginning to infect us? Is the best 
remedy a sensible woman can invent merely an Ameri- 
can form of Socialist regimentation? Must we have jobs 
assigned by government decrees? Legislated créches in 
which we let our children be brought up by others? An 
elite, maybe, of ‘usefully’ employed lady pharmacists, 
ballet dancers, and writers who promulgate ‘pure’ doc- 
trine?” 

This is all frightening enough. But the really shocking 
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statement occurs toward the end of the article. A col- 
lege education, Mrs. Sanders implies, is of no value to a 
woman unless it is to be used for extradomestic employ- 
ment. 

“Admission offices,” she 


says flatly, “would be justified 


in turning down applicants who voice no ambition be- 


yond wife-and-motherhood. 

Ah, shades of Plato and Thomas More! Oh, reproach- 
ful ghosts of Mary Lyon and St. Madeleine Sophie 
Barat! Those dear spirits thought of women as noble 
and reasoning creatures who deserved education for the 
not for the sake of the state or a foundation. 
Learning to them was a positive good, tangible as food, 
and as nourishing. They also believed it was a good 
which women had a right to enjoy along with men. Are 
ve to overturn the work of all those thousands of cru- 
saders (feminists and saints alike) and reduce educa- 
tion to a tool? Must women be trained only to serve the 
nation or to make a living? Then we are indeed fallen 


mind’s sake, 


on lean years 

The fine arts, the sciences, are not so many packaged 
commodities of barter to be bought with an admission 
fee and sold later at a ho in the market place. Learn- 
ing has a beauty and value of its own. It is a part of the 
richness of life. Its purpose is to enlarge the intellect, 
enhance the mind, make both work and leisure more 
self-fulfilling. that girls should have to 
choose between an education and the role nature has 
assigned them (and where lie the true rewards). 

Is the ability to read Thucydides in the original no 
good end in itself? Is knowledge of theoretical physics 
not a richness, per se, for the inquiring mind? And must 
the doors of kaotiodes open only for the careerists, the 
professionals? If that were s« ), then we might as well at 
once hand back the colleges to doctors, lawyers, priests 
technical schools for gainful 
employment only. I have two daughters currently in 
colleges where the intellectual climate might be thought 
of as conducive to Mrs. Sanders’ brand of feminism. 
Yet neither girl pretends, nor do I, that the Greek 
prosody and the Chaucerian verse and the history and 
art and philosophy they pore on will advance them 
along any ‘wappeteaes! pub lic road. Three years ago, in 
answer to the - question * What do you hope to gain by 
your studies?” one of them wrote on her application 
blank: “I want to become a good person and an edu- 
cated woman.” I think she had the root of the matter. 

They will probably not turn out to be historians or 
teachers of Greek or curators of museums. They do not 

They are merely on fire with the 


is nonsense 


and teachers and set up 


think in those terms. 
pleasures of knowledge itself. 

leave to other champions the task of explaining to 
Mrs. Sanders why marriage just might be a “full-time 
occupation.” I insist simply that the idea of education 
not regress to the pragmatic, that its goals remain per- 
sonal and that knowledge stay beguiling for its own 
sake. Women have only begun recently to accomplish 
the seemingly impossible—that of having their cake and 
eating it. They have learned how to juggle domesticity 
and learning with enjoyment. Why deprive them of 
their little miracle? ‘Puyiiuis McGINLEY 
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THE MAGAZINES WOMEN READ 


hree Old Ladies Shoutin 


C. J McNaspy 


HE THREE OLD LADIES in question—“shouting at 
each other across the back fence”—are not women 
at all, but women’s magazines. And the unflatter- 
ing phrases are found in a no-longer-confidential memo 
sent by Bruce and Beatrice Blackmar Gould, the hus- 
band-and-wife team that runs the Ladies Home Journal 
For more than a year now, rivalry among the venerable 
“big three”—McCall’s (84 years old), the Ladies Home 
Journal (77) and Good Housekeeping ‘ \—has been 
in a frenzy described by Business Week as “hair-pull- 
ing.” Just as bluntly, the Gallacher Re port (December, 
1960) called it “the Battle of the Lady Wrestlers.” 
What goaded these ancient ladies into unladylike 
squabbles? Money, of course. Five years ago Fortune 
magazine, in four articles on “Women and Business,” 
revealed that there were 4,455,000 women owners of 
securities, that housewives possessed two and one-half 
times as much stock as proprietors, managers and offi- 
cials together, and that women controlled some 60 per 
cent of all U. S. personal-consumption expenditures 
Printers’ Ink and other journals gave even higher per- 
centages. It was now clearer than ever that whoever 
controlled American 


controlled women consumers 


money. So, the fight was on. 


AGAZINES TODAY are supported principally by adver- 

tising. Those that have tried to exist without ad 
vertising are either subsidized (like learned journals 
or have given up and taken ads (like Reader's Digest, 
which now sells 902 pages of ads per year for a tidy 
$34,738,295), or quite simply go out of business like 
excellent but short-lived Me asure ). Magazine advertis 
ing is an $854,800,849-per-vear business, and more than 
a sixth of this ($157,841,205) is done by a dozen wom- 
en’s magazines. A recent trend to other media (e.g. 
Procter & Gamble i to 
TV, and Shell Oil to newspapers ) has caused a “ 
“ladies.” Since advertisers 


is giving almost all its advertising 
numbers 
rat race” even among the 
demand guaranteed readership, there is a scramble for 
subscribers and a growing “discount psychology” to woo 
them. Retailers, on the other hand, point to studies that 
show advertising “recognition” 78-per-cent higher in 
retail circulation than in subscriptions, but this does not 
satisfy everyone. Besides, the rush to paperbacks is 
another source of anxie ty to magazine publishers. 





Fr. McNaspy, S.J., interviewed many experts and under- 
took long uncongenial reading for this article, thus con- 
tinuing his study of American culture (see “The Culture 
Explosion,” Am. 12/3/60). 
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The reader who is bored by statistics may W ell skip 
this paragraph. However, I feel that something brief 
and factual ought to be said in identification of the 
principal women-oriented magazines. Apart from the 
“big three,” and now constituting a threat to them, are 
several other “service” magazines—like Everywoman’s 
Family Circle with over 5 million buyers at nd over $12 
and Woman’s Day with 
lvertising 


million in advertising revenue, 
1.6 million buyers and almost $10 million in a 
re sold for 10¢ in large stores. The “fash- 
Glamour, Harper's Bazaar 
committed to advertis- 


revenue: both a 
ion” magazines—like Vogue, 
and Mademoiselle—are apes) 
ing and average over $4 million apiece in that revenue. 
“home” magazines, Better Homes and Gar- 


; 
dens is largest, with over 


Ot seve ral 
$25 million in advertising. 
“romance” magazines have now 
features and claim the ambitious title 
magazines; they have declined 
il gross advertising 


a magazine 


The once notorious 
added 
of “behavior” 
recently, though True Story sti 
revenue of $4.6 million. Redbook calls itself 
and has grown to $5.6 million in ads. 


“service 
in size 


1 
i has a 


for voung adults” 
Cosmopolitan, widely read by women, is smaller, more 
experimental and increasingly directed to highbrow 
women’s interests. Finally. Parents and Seventeen ( over 
$$ and $7 million each) are voung and growing maga- 
zines, and Ingenue, youngest of all (1959), already has 
a gué aranteed circulation of over 400,000. But the “big 
three” together do half of the advertising of all women’s 
magazines 

fray involving such vast sums was bound to involve 
personalities too. In November, 1958, the top man of 
{cCall's quit (reputedly “in a huff”) after 31 years 


« 
“magazine of togetherness,” and a sort of 


for 


with the 
musical-chairs game began. Herbert R. Maves. who 
vears had edited Good Housekeeping, was fired (re- 
yutedly “in a fight” with owner William Randolph 
and joined McCall's. Meantime, the 
f Redbook (owned by McCall's) had gone to 
GH, taking Mayes’s place. Thereupon Mr. Mayes is 
said to have promised t o “make a shambles out of the 
opposition,” to “make Redbook take care of GH while 
McCall's finished off LHJ.” He is alleged to have added 
that “all we have left of the great editors are DeWitt 
Wallace of Reader's Digest and Harry Luce of Time- 
Life, and thev're getting old!” The redoubtable Mr. 
Maves himself is sixtyish. 

Overnight McCall's was transformed. “Togetherness” 
was banished, since this was to be truly a women’s 
magazine, not a family one—more likely because the 
word had become a national joke. Color was splashed 


} 
Hearst's successors 


editor ( 
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all over the magazine, with “bleeds” (pictures printed 
to the very edge of the page) of a brilliance and pro- 
fusion never before seen. Rebutting the charge that 
“McCall's is fine to put on your coffee table, but it’s 
got nothing to read, no guts, no impact,” Mayes poured 
incredible sums into getting big names. Thus Salvador 
Dali was paid $6,000 for one illustration, Zsa Zsa Gabor 
$100,000 for her autobiography and former Prime Min- 
ister Anthony Eden $300,000, while individual stories 
were bought for as much as $25,000. The publishing 
business was thrown into a spin. 

Returns came quickly. Whereas LHJ had recently 
dropped 25.8 per cent in advertising volume and GH 
26.1, McCall's soared up- 
ward 37.5 in a single year. 

Its advertising now grosses 

$31.5 million, placing it 

easily first in its field and 

sixth among all maga- 

zines. While the Gallagher 

Report shows a decline 

in the advertising of al- 

most all magazines in the 

first quarter of 1961, Mc- 

Call’s continues to climb, 

though more modestly 

than before (only 3.5 per 

cent). There is a wide- 

spre ad impression, I was 

told by several people in the business, that the big mag- 
azines are “in trouble” or even “in the red.” Despite 
giant circulation figures—which may or may not prove 
anything—th« re are signs that other journals will go the 
way of Collier's, Woman’s Home C ompanion and Be tter 
Living magazine. They died even while enjoying wide 
circulation. 

No wonder a spate of articles about women’s maga- 
zines appeared in 1960, together with Helen Wood- 
ward’s much discussed volume, The Lady Persuaders 
(Obolensky. 189 pp. $3.95). What are these magazines 
really like? Are they as bad, or as good, or as neutral 
and insignificant as critics asserted? What, in a word, 
are millions of American housewives using as a main 
source of guidance and mental sustenance? 


Oo" R THE YEARS women’s magazines have moved in 
step with women’s status generally. In LH] back 
in January, 1910, to take a random example, I found a 


stirring plea, “Why Women Should Vote.” This was 
countered in the next issue by “Why the Vote Would 
Be Injurious to Women.” It was then and still is typical 
of these magazines not to alienate readers by taking 
oer on anything that might offend. Their philosophy 

f life is always quite elementary: never displease a 
eon buyer. In March, 1910, the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott’s article, “W hy I Believe We Do Not Die,” was 
considered safe enough not to need rebuttal. Women 
presumably, were all in favor of life after death. 

In these early i issues ( hundreds of which I examined ), 
as in those of today, the mind is seldom taxed. Reading 
material formerly was more abundant in proportion to 
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ads. There were many wholesome titles like “Good 
Manners and Good Form” (apparently no longer 
needed today ), “The Secret Society of Mothers,” “Pretty 
Girl Questions,” “The Young Mother’s Guide,” and a 
cheery hymn called “There’s No One Too Hopeless for 
Him” (with music of the same quality as the verse). 
One of the typical questions asked was: “Should a girl 
help her escort put on his coat?” The all-wise answer 
shows a clear, uncluttered mind at work: “No, this is 
not necessary, unless she sees that he is having diffi- 
culty with it” (LHJ, January, 1910). 

Today, At each magazine gives elaborate math- 
ematical proofs (drawn from animpeschiatile sources ) 
that its readers are superior to others, there is little 
real difference in reader level. GH, for example, claims 
“the highest percentage in the top fifty metropolitan 
and suburban areas.” The implication must be that 
urban and suburban readers are more intelligent. More- 
over, “GH’s young readers have higher family incomes 
than the readers of McCall’s and The Journal.” In turn, 
LH] asserts that its college-graduate readership is 
higher than its rivals’ (this is true, but of negligible 
significance—32.8 as opposed to 31.9 and 31.5 per cent). 

In one respect our women’s magazines differ: they 

no longer look alike. Granted that LHj has made some 
“innovations to make the book a little more light- 
hearted, without turning it into a circus,” it is still far 
from McCall's flashy format, while in comparison, GH 
looks positively drab. McCall's March issue, fer exam- 
ple, appears as conspicuously expensive as anything 
ever published. (I tried to find out the actual cost of 
the 35-cent copy, but was told that such faces were not 
given out.) Brandishing the subtitle “First Magazine for 
Women,” its cover is lavish promise: a full novel, 
a biography of Emily Post by her son, an article on 
Polyandry, a system under which a wife has several 
legal husbands at the same time,” and “Special! What 
it’s like live with Jack Paar, by Mrs. Jack Paar.” 
The table of contents adds to our astonishment, includ- 
ing Eleanor Roosevelt, Clare Boothe Luce, the Duchess 
of Windsor, Phyllis McGinley, Dave Garroway, Charles 
Goren and Louisa E. Rhine, plus twenty other features. 
The charge of “no content” becomes unthinkable now, 
even though after reading one wonders whether the 
contributions of these famous people have added any- 
thing to their stature and your knowledge. What Kather- 
ine Whitehorn recently said of British women’s maga- 
zines (The Spectator, February 17, 1961) seems still 
too true of our own: “Even if all women’s magazines 
were merged into a single gooey lump, no real change 
would be involved.” 


it F ALL HE HAD TO go by were our women’s magazines, 
what would a social historian of the 25th century 
think of contemporary American culture? For one thing, 
he would believe it altogether woman-centered; man 
exists only as a creature to be manipulate -d. He would 
find the feminine “self-image” an unlikely blend of 
sophistication and naiveté: vaguely philanthropic, full 
of a childlike good will of sorts, with slight vestiges of 
Christianity in certain family attitudes, but little trace 
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of solid religion. For all their “togetherness,” our scholar 
would believe that 20th-century families seldom if ever 
prayed together. McCall's spectacular December, 1960 
issue, “Never Before a Christmas Issue Like This!” 
would bewilder him. What did the word Christmas 
mean? A giant, two-page editorial bade him reflect on 
the meaning of Christmas. In unspeakable prose he 
was informed that “it is the Day of days,” “solstice in 
the long year—a chiming of fleet hours” and “some spe- 
cial benison descends on fallow hearts.” But after 
working out the editorial and reading the whole self- 
styled “Christmas” issue, he could hardly suspect that 
Christmas had anything to do with Christ. 

Our investigator would be led to believe today’s 
women very silly indeed. How otherwise could they be 
expected to be taken in again and again? Sensational 
titles, he would find, usually betokened pedestrian arti- 
cles. The more garish the promise, the tamer the ful- 
fillment. 

He would find the tone of most stories sentimental 
rather than overtly smutty. While divorce is, of course, 
officially frowned upon, it is taken for granted in the 
background of a story’s hero. He is “more to be pitied 
than condemned,” and surely his life will now be made 
over by “an understanding girl.” Sheila Silbey, who 
knows women’s magazines, offers their prospective 
writer a magic formula for effectiveness: “Your best 
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bet is give them love, love, love” (Writer, February, 
1955). 

Promiscuity is neither approved—nor unequivocally 
condemned, provided it is not “excessive.” A successful 
writer told me that when a story of his had been bought 
by one of the “big three,” the censor required him to 
change his hero’s previous life—four love affairs were 
offensive, one being quite enough. Artificial birth con- 
trol is assumed as normal rather than openly advocated. 
An innocent title in the March GH, “Letters to a Teen- 
Age Son: Why You Were Born,” informs the youth very 
plainly that he was not born until he was “needed.” 
“Unproductive sex,” the wise father explained, “once 
the supreme experience, now took on the aspect of an 
evasive sensual exercise. Our love for each other was 
not enough.” This finally dawned after six years of mar- 
riage. Little wonder that articles on matrimony are 
given titles like “Mate Selection”’—suggesting cattle 
mart rather than sacrament. 

This is not te imply that the usual story or article 
in women’s magazines is directly immoral. After all, 
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business is business, and gross salaciousness would lose 
readers. Moral questions are treated with a show of 
respectability, “both sides” being “impartially” stated. 
Thus, the harm to millions of women who live by such 
magazines as a sort of periodical bible is not easily 
calculable. One mother who has worked for several 
women’s magazines told me that she no longer allows 
them her home: “I don’t want my children to get 
their sex instruction or attitudes toward life from such 
magazines.” After plodding through stacks of them, I 
should venture to add that neither are they the place 
for adults to get instruction on important problems. 
\nd yet the LH] confidently flaunts these words as a 
subtitle: “The Magazine That Women Believe In.” We 
find the most profound and sacred matters dealt with 
superficially and casually, with a pretentious self-assur- 
ance that could easily mislead the unwary. The trouble 
is not so much in bad advice proffered, but in the pos- 
ture of omniscience covering everything from mysticism 
to obstetrics. 

Not meaning to be alarmist, I believe there lurks a 
subtler, deeper danger. It is in the image of herself 
given the American woman by these magazines—that 
strange compound of fantasy and unreal idealization; 
the muddled roles of wife and mother in marriage; a 
trivial view of complementarity and familial interac- 
tions; the meaning and process of home-making; the 
success cult; and especially the secularization of family 
rituals and dilution of values—all presented as normal. 
This I find more appalling than occasional vulgarity or 
crude materialism. 

Yet, for all their triviality, I believe that women’s 
magazines have made some contribution to American 
life. They do tend to stimulate improvements in living 
standards, taste, and at least the surface of higher cul- 
ture. Much of this is little more than artificial “con- 
spicuous consumption,” a sublimated. thinly masked 
keeping up with the Joneses—Mrs. Jones’ first name 
currently being Jacqueline. However, a Parisian stylist 
assured me that their patterns are excellent, and we 
may attribute the manifold range of styles so dear 
to women (which some psychologists say they really 
need ) to our women’s magazines. In household furnish- 
ings and other appointments too they have made their 
anak on American life. Women’s magazines have surely 
done something for the house, even if not for the home. 


It’s Spring 


After studying ads about 7’s on 1, 

We're remodeling, and have begun 

With a high board fence that is, in lieu, 

Of an imposing lake or mt. vw. 

And to install a half a bth., 

They've brought some plaster, bundles of lathe. 
We're working away at the stone frple., 

(A portion of which we have to replace) 
There will be a carpet from w/w, 

And a new mtge., to cover it all. 


HazeL BRACKETT 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY OR “WALL OF SEPARATION?” 


What Is the Real Issue ? 
James J. Murray 


R. JUSTICE WILLIAM 0. DouGLAS, celebrated jur- 
ist and author, has recently stated, in lucid 
terms, his convictions on our basic American 

freedoms. They are found in a new book, A Living Bill 
of Rights (Doubleday ). The incisive mind which wrote 
the Supreme Court majority opinion in Zorach v. Clau- 
sen in 1952 and vigorously dissented in Everson v. Board 
of Education in 1947—landmark cases involving school- 
bus transportation and released-time classes—brings to 
the American public his philosophy concerning the lib- 
erties of individual citizens. 

His timing is excellent. There is so much discussion 
today in all media of communication concerning the 
principle of separation of Church and State, yet so little 
clear understanding of its proper purpose: government- 
al protection of the citizen's freedom of religion as pro- 
vided in the First Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The root purpose of the pertinent clauses of the First 
Amendment, as so many are inclined to forget, was and 
is to preserve individual freedom of religion, not to 
penalize it or to put a price on it. The “wall of separa- 
tion” between Church and State is only a means to pre- 
serve individual freedom of conscience. As the majority 
of the Supreme Court noted in the Zorach case, separa- 
tion was never intended to be an absolute test; the 
First Amendment “does not say in every and all respects 
there shall be a se on aration of Church and State.” Justice 
Douglas states in his new book: “The State may not 
compel any Sis of religious observance. This does 
not, however, prevent all co-operation between Church 
and State.” 

To put it concisely, the constitutional principle is wr 
individual freedom of religion must be guaranteed. 
usual means to preserve the principle is by se rine 
However, whenever the application of this usual means 
does not preserve the principle but, in fact, infringes 
on the individual’s freedom of religion, then the “wall 
of separation” is not a useful means and the constitu- 
tional doctrine of nonestablishment must be interpreted 
in a way which will preserve the principle of individual 
freedom of religion. The former dean of the University 

Chicago Law School, Wilber G. Katz, puts it quite 
clearly: “The basic American principle of Church-State 
relations is not separation but religious liberty.” And 


igain, to cite Dean Katz, “separation ordinarily pro- 





Fr. Murray, a priest of the Archdiocese of New York, 
is an official of Catholic Charities and a member of the 
bar. 
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motes religious freedom; it is defensible so long as it 
does, and only so long.” 

It cannot be urged too strongly that the basic phrase 
is not the “wall of separation between Church and 
State” but the “preservation by government of freedom 
of religion.” The former phrase is usually credited to 
Thomas Jefferson in his 1802 letter to the Danbury 
Baptists. It will come as a surprise to many, as Fr. Neil 
G. McCluskey pointed out in The Catholic Vie wpoint 
on Education, that the phrase did not originate with 
Thomas Jefferson. The phrase was used over a hundred 
years earlier by Pope Innocent XI (1672-1689) in a 
letter to King Louis XIV. Pope siatae XI used the 
phrase in its proper sense—separation not as an end in 
itself but as a means to preserve the basic liberty, free- 
dom of religion. 

Jefferson himself, in the famous Danbury letter, clari- 
fied the “wall of separation” as a means to guarantee the 
ultimate liberty, individual freedom of religion. “I con- 
template,” he wrote, “with sovereign reverence that act 
of the whole American people which declared that their 
legislature should make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of, thus building a wall of separation between Church 
and State” (emphasis added ) 

And Justice Douglas, even if he refers to “the wall of 
separation,” speaks of it not as absolute and impene- 
trable, but as a limited means to prevent establishment 
and to prohibit any infringement on liberty of con- 
science. Separation, he notes, 

was not put into our Constitution because of any 
hostility to religion. It is there because of a deep 
conviction that religious beliefs, like other ideas, 
can best flourish under a system in which govern- 
ment does not interfere by supporting or discourag- 
ing any particular belief. 

There is, in summary, no question of attempting to 
set aside the principle of nonestablishment by a series 
of breaches in “the wall of separation.” Rather, this con- 
stitutional doctrine of nonestablishment which has been 
translated into a slogan or figure of speech must not be 
so distorted and misapplied that it stifles religious lib- 
erty instead of preserving it. 

In today’s discussions on educational aid and in the 
drafting of legislative proposals, there is a real dan- 
ger that the confusing of ends and means will infringe 
the liberties of parents and children. Almost seven mil- 
lion children attending nonpublic schools, and the mil- 
lions of parents who choose such schools for them will 
suffer serious deprivation of basic freedom unless this 
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freedom is protected by the provision of aid on an equal 
basis, if aid is to be given. 

What are the constitutional rights of these parents 
and children? Unless there is distinction between the 
principle—liberty of religious conscience—and the means 
to preserve it, many will not understand just what the 
rights of these pare nts and children really are. They are 
entitled to a fair share for every child—aid to the child 
and the parents of the child. The object of the educa- 
tion process is the child. Any school is only a means to 
educate that child. If there is to be Federal aid, all 
parents are entitled to Federal aid for all children for 
education. Whether there should be massive Federal 
aid is not within the scope of this article. However, 
assuming that there is to be aid, it should be given in 
a fair manner lest the constitutional rights of millions 
of citizens be stifled instead of preserved. 

When the case is stated in terms of aid to the child 
and the parents, the argument is advanced that parents 
of children in nonpublic schools labor under the burden 
of “double taxation.” On the other side, many answer 
that the burden of “double taxation” really does not 
apply to those who choose nonpublic education for their 
children. Their reason is based on the fact that the 
parents are free to use public schools if they so wish. 
A comparison has been made between the tax-paying 
parents of nonpublic school children and those tax- 
payers who do not own cars but pay taxes for highway 
construction, or those taxpayers who never go to a 
public beach but pay taxes for its maintenance. 

The examples, although they may be offered in good 


faith, are only seemingly valid. When examined they 

can be seen to be, perhaps unintentionally, unfair. The 
difference is this: No State has a compulsory swimming 
law or a compulsory driving law; but every State has a 
compulsory education law. And every tax-paying parent 
is compelled to send the child to some school. Thus, in 


the matter of education, the tax-paying parent’s freedom 
is not the same as the freedom of other taxpayers to 
drive or not to drive, to go to the beach or not to go. 

The parents must send the child to some school. If 
they exercise their freedom of religion to send their 
children to a nonpublic school, then they must pay taxes 
to support the education of other children in public 
schools and must bear the additional burden of paying 
the educational expenses of their own children in a 
nonpublic school. In summary, the education law is 
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compulsory. The parents must choose some school for 
their children. If they exercise their constitutional free- 
dom of religion to send a child to a nonpublic school, 
then they are forced to pay beyond the tax burden 
which is ‘imposed on those who exercise their freedom 
to choose to send their children to a public school. 

This highlights the basic constitutional issue—that 
those who, in the exercise of their freedom of religion, 
choose one way of educating their children rather than 
another, are de »prived of property and denied the equal 
protection of the laws precisely because of their reli- 
gious convictions. They are faced with an unfair de- 
privation of constitutional liberties. They are given an 
unfair choice, perhaps unwittingly. They can exercise 
freedom of religion and pay heaeily for the exercise 
of this constitutional freedom, or they can prevent the 
unfair burden of the loss of their prope rty by surrender- 
ing their freedom of religion and using a public school, 
contrary to their religious convictions. 

When this grave dilemma is seen from the viewpoint 
of the parent and the child, it is clear that the basic 
issue is not the “wall of separation between Church and 
State.” Rather, the basic issue is the preservation by 
government of the freedom of religious conviction or 
the lack of religious conviction of each individual citi- 
zen. In this instance, preservation of the “wall of separa- 
tion,” a usual means with which government protects 
individual freedom of religion, would be a distortion 
and misapplication of means and cannot be urged as 
conclusive against the parent and child. 

All Americans are well aware, as Will Herberg and 
Justice Douglas have pointed out, that religion in 
America enjoys a large liberty and a great security. Usu- 
ally this liberty is constitution: ally protecte -d by separa- 
tion. However, any valid means retains its validity only 
so long as it leads to a desired goal. And no mere me ans, 
even the allegedly sacrosanct “wall of separation,” 
should be retained when it destroys the very goal it was 
designed to achieve, namely, treedom of religion. 

An ivy-clad picket fence se parating two homes in a 
suburban subdivision is a desirable means with which 
to protect the privacy and the property right of two 
families. But when by its size it becomes a “spite 
fence.” and cuts off one family’s peaceful enjoyment of 
suburbia’s light and air, who will be heard vehemently 
to defend the fence? And who will label it a “sacrosanct 
spite fence”? 

Now that the pluralistic society in America is eras- 
ing the last traces of the bitter oppressions of the 19th 
century, it is not too much to hope that a mature citi- 
zenry will fearlessly and reasonably distinguish legiti- 
mate and illegitimate means to preserve freedom of 
religion, legitimé ite and illegitimate uses of the “wall of 
separation.” The Bill of Rights is a living document and 
must always be vigorously oriented and interpreted to 
protect all the freedom of all the families in our plural- 
istic socie ty. 

A pressing problem of the moment is for government 
to find some means to protect individual freedom of 
choice without, on the one hand, establishing religion 
or, on the other hand, financially penalizing freedom 
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of religion so as to deprive any person of liberty or 
property without due process of law or to deny equal 
protection of the laws. Such means must be within con- 
stitutional limitations at either extreme. 

And such means can be found. Broadly-based grants 
and loans which directly benefit the child and the 
parents regardless of what school the parents choose for 
the child, and regardless of whether they go directly to 
the parent and child or to the school for the benefit of 
the parent and child; income-tax deductions for all 
parents to cover educational expenses for all schools: 
tuition payments and subsistence allowances under 
State and Federal Veterans laws; some of the provisions 
of the 1958 National Defense Education Act—all these 
are but examples of other means that have been found 
in the past, or can be found now, to safeguard the free- 
dom of the individual and to protect his constitutional 
rights to a fair share. 

Moreover, they do so 

without running counter 

to the twofold prohibi- 

tion of the First Amend- 

ment. Federal control of 

funds for school-lunch 

programs through the [ 

S. Department of Agricul- 

ture is a means that has 

been in use since 1935 to 

protect freedom of choice and the right to a fair share 
without running into the obstacles that State constitu- 
tions and statutes sometimes pose. 


To repeat, the question is not how to “get around the 


Constitution.” The primary constitutional guarantee is 
individual freedom of religion. The question, ultimately, 
is how to uphold the Constitution by guaranteeing in- 
dividual freedom of religion without establishing re- 
ligion. The constitutional guarantee that government 
will protect religious liberty will not be fully safe- 
guarded unless and until the right of parents freely 
to choose nonpublic education in any school that meets 
educational standards is made meaningful by providing 
a fair share of the tax dollar for every cuild. 

It must be noted that what should be provided is 
not a fair share simply for children whose parents 
choose a church school, but a fair share for every child, 
whether the school chosen by the parent is public or 
nonpublic, church-related or not. It must also be noted 
that legislation should not provide the use of tax funds 
just for derivative services for nonpublic school chil- 
dren. There should be not a token share, but a fair 
share of tax funds for all services for parent and child, 
provided they do not violate the constitutional prohibi- 
tion against the establishment of religion. 

It hes been urged by some that aid to students in 
nonpublic, church schools violates the clear prohibition 
of the U. S. Constitution. This is simply not true. The 
clear prohibition of the First Amendment is twofold: 
an absolute prohibition against interference with the 
free exercise of religion and an absolute prohibition 
against the establishment of religion. 

In the Federal proposals, there is confusion between 
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means and principle, between the “wall of separation” 
and the preservation of religious freedom. The pro- 
posals state that funds will not be g:anted for con- 
structing church elementary or secondary schools, 
for paying teachers’ salaries in these schools. This pol- 
icy is said to be based on “the clear prohibition of the 
Constitution.” 

In the matter under discussion, let it be noted, there 
are only two basic and clear prohibitions in the First 
Amendment. Neither the Constitution nor the Supreme 
Court canonizes the “wall of separation.” They forbid 
governmental denial of freedom of religion and they 
forbid the establishment of religion. Surely a way can 
be found to preserve the religious liberty of parent 
and child without establishing any or all religions. It 
is not reasonable to distinguish between aid to college 
students and aid to private and parochial elementary 
and secondary schools on the ground that in one case 
the aid goes directly to the student and in the other 
directly to the school. 

The basis for distinction is not whether the aid goes 
to the student or to the institution. Rather, the only 
reasonable basis for distinguishing between constitu- 
tional and unconstitutional aids to education is whether 
the form of aid does or does not violate the twofold pro- 
hibition of the First Amendment. If the aid does not 
violate the rule against establishment of religion, and 
does not prohibit the free exercise of religion, then such 
aid is constitutional, whether it goes directly to the stu- 
dent or directly to the school for the student’s benefit. 

What is needed is that we devise constitutional means 
on all levels. Constitutional means have been cour- 
ageously devised on the college level. Can resourceful 
legislative draftsmen now come up with a clearly con- 
shteticnal means to preserve religious freedom for ele- 
mentary and high school children and their parents? 
This is a critical constitutional problem today. Mil- 
lions of children and even more millions of par ‘nts 
look for a fair answer, not a distortion of constitutio.:al 
meaning, however unintentional. 


Costless Gift 


Hand it, that incomparable gift, 
to the pretty child: with your warm reach, 
say praise with eyes and spirit, and not 
alone with the cadences of speech 
that sing to her and through her until 
she becomes what you have said. Say praise 
after the long w ait—oh guard your word— 
to the homely child in hiding. still] 
and afraid, in her chosen corner. 
Be sun as you smile and stoop for her. 

Say: hello, there. Say: I see you. Say: 
you can’t hide from me; not when those eyes 
shine at me from the leaves. Why, your face 
is as bright as this pansy; it’s yours. 

Take my hand; we'll walk out in the sun: 
you, with your bloom, I from this dark place. 


JOsEPH JOEL KEITH 
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The “Luxury” of Catholic Education 


William A. Brady. 


N A CERTAIN near-by school district, the Board of 


Education decided that two old-fashioned school - 


buildings in towns A and B should be abandoned 
and the student body placed in a large central school, 
to be located an equal distance from A "and B. No longer 
would it be possible or necessary for the children of 
the two towns to walk to their respective schools, as 
generations had done before them. Henceforth all stu- 
dents had to be taken to the new school by bus. 

In the old buildings, extracurricular activities had 
been conducted after school hours. With the advent of 
the central school, these activities were no longer extra- 
curricular; they became—so the directive read—“co- 
curricular.” All students were to take part in this new 
program, the ostensible reason for which was the en- 
richment of their educational experiences. So for an 
hour each day, before the students went home, they 
participated in some “enriching experience”: social 
dancing, baking, baton twirling, dramatics, cheerlead- 
ing and the like. 

While the enrichment motive sounded quite noble, 
the real reason for this extra hour a day was somewhat 
less idealistic: the school buses, which took the ele- 
mentary children home at 3 o'clock, couldn't possibly 
get the high school children home before 4, so the 
high-schoolers had to be given “busy work” until the 
buses arrived. Hence, the “co-curricular enrichment” 
program. 

All too often in education, philosophy follows (and is 
dictated by) what seems to be practical necessity. I am 
always reminded of towns A and B and their particular 
educational rationalization when I read articles like 
Mrs. Wolf's “The Parish School of Religion” (Am. 
1/21/61). And, I might add, I’m being reminded of it 
more often these days. 

Since 1884, American Catholic parents have been 
urged to send their children to Catholic schools—ele- 
mentary and secondary—and, whenever possible, to 
Catholic colleges. For generations, American Catholics 
have made heroic sacrifices to build and maintain reli- 
giously oriented schools for their children, despite an 
often overwhelming double tax burden. Now the voice 
of the “Catholic realist” is heard in the land. Now we 
are given arguments for Nor sending our children to 
Catholic schools. Indeed, we are being asked to believe 
that the time has come when we must “give up the lux- 
ury of our parochial schools,” that we have reached the 
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point where we must recognize the “need tor selecting 
one level of Catholic education for our children” at 
the expense of the rest. 

Frankly, I am just as skeptical about these rationali- 
zations as I was about A and B and their “co-curricular 
enrichment” routine. 

Before looking at the broader aspects of this prob- 
lem, let us examine a few of the ideas discussed in 
Mrs. Wolf’s article. 

The Fairport situation. 1 do not doubt that Fr. 
Kelley's program in Fairport is every bit as admirable 
as the article pictures it to be. There is the danger of 
false analogy here, however. I find it hard to project 
the Fairport system in terms of the operation of the 
public school system in our city of 110,000, where re- 
leased-time religious instruction exists primarily be- 
cause State law says it has to. I doubt whether this com- 
munity—or any other of comparable size, however 
tolerant—would permit “staggered classes” to attend 
church school for an hour in the middle of the school 
day. 

One of the features of Fr. Kelley’s plan is the fact 
that his school of religion is located next door to the 
public school. Our town 
has 25 public elementary 
schools and 10 Catholic 
schools; very ‘ew Catholic 
schools are located within 
four blocks of any public 
school. To duplicate this 
feature, our Catholic par- 
ents would have to build 
additional schools, or at 
least purchase property 
adjacent to public school buildings, in order to house 
the new “schools of religion.” 





THINK Most people will admit that religion classes 
I for public school students after—or even during 
—school hours is at best a stopgap, however noble 
and well-planned it may seem on paper. Students 
arrive late, unprepared and often unintere sted, to be 
taught by overworked nuns, already exhausted after a 
full day ‘of teaching. Motivation, interest, parental co- 
operation, teacher discipline—all these elements are 
lacking. While Fr. Kelley (through Mrs. Wolf) assures 
us that his students come to religious classes enthusiasti- 
cally, I’m afraid our local experience has been quite to 
the contrary. 
The student age factor. Mrs. Wolf quotes Bishop 
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Shehan as saving that adolescents lack the attention and 
interest required for extracurricular religious instruc- 
tion. Yet she asks us to believe that these same students 
at the secondary level, “the period when parental au- 
thority is offset by outside influence,” will ignore these 
outside influences and willingly leave the non-Catholic 
friends they have made in six or eight vears of ele- 
mentary school and go to a Catholic school. We are told 
that elementarv children are impressionable, “so filled 
with wonder at the world and its Creator that thev 
actually ask to be told about God.” Certainly this is 
all the more reason for not losing this precious oppor- 
tunity to make religion an active force in their lives, 
not a once-a-week battle with a tired sister or a harassed 
seminarian. 

Catholic teachers in public schools. Mrs. Wolf 
tells us that “public schools are no longer Protestant 
institutions. They are nonreligious, staffed in many 
cases by Catholic teachers.” As one of these Catholic 
teachers in a public school, I know <hat many, indeed 
most, of my fellow teachers, Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike, are good, sincerely devout people. But surely no 
one expects a Catholic lay teacher to teach Catholic 
doctrine in a public school. The best the teacher can 
hope to do is instill a Christian attitude toward life. In 


some communities (not ours, fortunately), even this 


poor attempt is under severe segs The net result, doc- 


trinally, is what Fr. McCluskev, in his excellent book 
Catholic V ie wpoint on Education, ‘ia a “common-de- 
’ religion, an inoffensive, compromise Chris- 

dangerous tendency toward 
Catholic an school students 
groups holding a 


nominator’ 
tianity which produces a 
indifferentism among ( 

and plays “right into the hands « 


minimum of positive doctrine.” 
admit that there is wisdom in 


ape AINLY WE MUST 

the view that a Catholic education, when pos- 
sible, is best for Catholic children. However well- 
equipped a public school is to teach science, home eco- 
nomics, driver education and the three R’s, it lacks the 
competence and the legal right. to teach the most im- 
portant R—religion. In itholic school, moreover, sec- 
ular knowledge finds its true perspective in a religious 
atmosphere, in which the child learns, as Fr. McCluskey 
writes, “that his faith is not something anart but is 
related to the whole texture of his life.” Unless all sub- 
ject matter be “permeated with Christian pietv.” Leo 
XIII warned in 1897, “littl 
anv kind of learning, and considerable harm will often 


e good can be expected from 


be the consequence.” 

The basic problem, then, lies deeper than released- 
time programs and schools of religion. American Cath- 
for decision. Mounting educa- 
tion costs have forced us to face the fact that the double 
burden imposed upon us because of our desire to exer- 
cise our religious freedom is becoming, or has already 
become, intolerable. j 

What should be the reaction of the Catholic parent? 
Should he simply deny the existence of the problem— 
“looking the other way,” letter-writer Peter Byrne 
termed it (Am. 2/11/61)—and, ostrich-like, go on pay- 


olics have reached a time 
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ing the double cost of freedom? Or should he decide 
that, after all, Catholic education for Catholic children 

a luxury we can no longer afford and seek some 
rationalization for disposing of part of the burden? 
(And as education takes an increasing part of all gov- 
ernment budgets, won’t the remnants of Catholic edu- 
cation become too expensive to maintain? Will the 
Catholic parent be able to explain away the need for 
any Catholic education at all?) 

Or should Catholics decide that it is time to use 
every available legislative means to see that economic 
justice is done in the matter of education? 

There are those who will argue that such contentious 
action by Catholics will disturb the climate of harmony 
and dialogue which all thoughtful Catholics and non- 
Catholics have sought to create. But dialogue is a two- 
sided conversation, and a dialogue that ignores the 
rights of one party is a Reece rs 509 in terms. What a 
furore the POAU would have raised, for instance, had 
Catholic clergymen bombarded New York’s Governor 
Roc!: feller with accusations questioning his integrity 

—as a delegation of Protestant clergymen did recently 
during the “aid to scholars” controversy. 

To many people, the “student grant” system, pro- 
posed in New York by Mr. Rockefeller and on the 
Federal level by such groups as the Citizens for Edu- 
cational Freedom, is both just and practical as a 
means of helping all students. The plan aids the student 
without any regard for his religion, an arrangemen' 
which, it would seem, is precisely what the Constitu- 
tion demands. 

If such programs stir up what the POAU has already 
termed “secular strife,” then perhaps this is the time 
to stir it up—before the private school, which has tra- 
ditionally had such a pivotal role in the molding of the 
American character, has been buried under the av- 
alanche of government subsidies to public schools. 

Unlike Mrs. Wolf, I do not regard Catholic schools as 
a luxury. Unlike Mr. Byrne, I do not see the Catholic 
school, “as we have known it living on borrowed 
time.” I am convinced that the effort to gain economic 
justice for Catholic parents is not a hopeless cause. 
There are many non-Catholics of good will who, in the 
true spirit of dialogue, are listening to and considering 
the merits of the Catholic parent’s case. The verv fact 
that the Governor of New York thought it politically 
advisable to recommend scholarship incentives to Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic alike is, it seems to me, a sign of 
a changing climate. Perhaps the Governor's measure 
will be defeated, but justice is not won overnight. It 
certainly will never be won if no one asks for it. 

I have four young children. I hope that one day, 
some, or all, of them will, as graduates of Catholic 
elementarv and secondary schools, attend Catholic col- 
leges. I hope that, by that time, the exercise of my free- 
dom to send them to private schools has not so impov- 
erished me that college for any or all is out of the ques- 
tion. And I hope that, hy that time, we Catholics have 
not rationalized, or “phased” —to use Mr. Byrne’s term— 
the Catholic school and, indeed, the entire American 
private school system, out of existence. 
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Britain Aids Her Church Schools 


Lawrence §. Creedon 


HE SIMMERING CONTROVERSY over Federal aid to 

nonpublic schools has boiled anew as a result of 

President Kennedy’s aid-to-education program. 
His failure to include any aid to private and parochial 
schools, and his declaration that such aid would be 
unconstitutional, drew a protest from the administrative 
board of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
The bishops suggested long-term, low-interest loans to 
nonpublic schools as part of the Federal program. 

The proposal found slight favor with the President, 
and a chorus of voices in the press and various Prot- 
estant and other organizations has roundly condemned 
it. Cardinal Spellman spoke out publicly on March 13 
with a strong statement opposing any program of Fed- 
eral aid that left out private school children. 

By no means has the United States been alone in 
wrestling with this problem. After nearly a century of 
effort, predominantly Protestant Great Britain has ar- 
rived at a solution that Anglican and Catholic church- 
men alike have hailed as close to ideal. The English 
problem was brought to a solution not by veiled threats 
to flood public schools with parochial students, nor by 
hints about refusing to pay duly authorized taxes; it 
was moved unwed solution by the actions of calm 
churchmen and practical politicians. 

From 1662 until 1833 education in England was pri- 
marily controlled and financed by the Church of Eng- 
land. In 1833 Parliament made its first educational grant 
and gradually moved forward until, in 1944, it assumed 
responsibility for, but not control of, education. Control 
was left with local governments, churches and private 
organizations. 

Since 1870 English tax- supported schools have been 
allowed to include courses in religion on a sisi of 
voluntary attendance. In 1944 it became compulsory for 
all such schools to provide religious instruction as part 
of the regular curriculum. At present, each school dis- 
trict is responsible for developing a syllabus of religious 
instruction that offers a program progressing from nurs- 
ery through secondary school. Religion classes are 
to be given equal status with other subjects in the 
curriculum. 

The borough of Bristol recently adopted a new syl- 
labus that begins with Bible stories in nursery school, 
moves to a treatment of the Old Testament in elemen- 
tary school and concludes in secondary school with a 
consideration of the G ospels and the Acts of the Apos- 
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tles. Classes are taught by lay teachers who have spe- 
cialized in religion. 

The Act of 1944 also provided that during each 
school day faculty and students would come together 
for a common act of worship. Preferably the service 
is to be conducted in the school chapel, but if none is 
available, as is usually the case at the present time, then 
services are to be held in another appropriate location. 
Occasionally neighborhood Protestant churches are 
used. The act of common worship is more than an open- 
ing exercise; it consists of Bible reading, hymns and 
short sermons. Generally it is conducted by the school 
headmaster, but occasionally pupils and sometimes 
local clergy men are invited to take an active part. 

While ihe school must provide courses in religion 
and a daily act of worship, attendance at eal is vol- 
untary. Catholic and Jewish parents generally employ 
the option of sending their children to religion classes 
conducted in their own churches and synagogues. 


Tr THE UNITED STATES such a program would meet 
with opposition from many quarters, and in our 
highly pluralistic society it is questionable whether it 
would be practical. However, this is only the first half 
of the English program; it is to the latter half, the area 
of government provision for nonpublic schools, that our 
attention should be drawn 


Coe bee 


Prior to the passage of the Elementary Education Act 
of 1870, Parliament discharged its educational obliga- 
tion by providing grants to the British and Foreign 
School Society and the National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor in the Princ iples of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

In turn, these two groups mé ide grants to existing 
private and Church of England schools. By 1870 it was 
apparent that private organizations and the Established 
Church were not able to keep up with increasing de- 
mands for educational facilities. With the Act of 1870, 
Parliament stepped into the breach and established 
what came to be known as the “dual system” of schools. 
Where voluntary schools (those maintained by private 
groups and the Anglican Church) did not exist, Parlia- 
ment authorized the erection of public schools. Public 
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schools were to be jointly financed by money from local 
and central government taxes. Voluntary schools were 
to continue primarily under private subscription, with 
some relief for maintenance costs coming from local 
taxes. 

This arrangement remained in force until 1936 when, 
for a short period of time—until 1944—local govern- 
ments were authorized, but not compelled, to pay from 
50 to 75 per cent of the cost of new voluntary schools 
for secondary school children. 

With the passage of the Education Act of 1944, the 
entire educational system of Great Britain was revised, 
including the status of voluntary schools. 

Parliament was desirous of equalizing the standards 
of education in all the schools of the realm and eliminat- 
ing some of the inequities of the dual system. Voluntary 
schools were finding it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain their plants, pay teachers adequate salaries and, in 
general, keep abreast of the rising cost of education. 

The Act of 1944 offered the voluntary school one o! 
two alternatives. Where the managers of the school 
were unable to pay half the cost of alterations and im- 
provements in order to bring facilities up to required 
standards, the local government was authorized to 
assume the entire financial obligation. In such a situa- 
tion, control of the school passed to the local educa- 
tional authorities. They were empowered to appoint 
two-thirds of the school’s board of managers and to pass 
on the appointment and dismissal of teachers. The pre- 
viously mentioned syllabus of religious instruction was 


to be provided for those who desired it; denominational 
instruction was allowed to continue, but for not more 
than two periods a week. Voluntary schools that elected 
this procedure were referred to as controlled schools. 

Where the managers of the voluntary school were 
able and willing to meet half the cost of necessary alter- 
ations and improvements, the central government Min- 
istry of Education provided the other half via direct 
grants. The voluntary school thus retained its sover- 
eignty, with the local educational authority appointing 
only one-third of the school managers. De nominational 
instruction continued uninterrupted, while religious in- 
struction according to the undenominational syllabus 
was to be provided only if requested by parents. Schools 
in this category are called aided schools. 

In 1959 Parliament again liberalized the provisions 
for aid to voluntary schools by reinstating, to some 
degree, the provisions of 1936. At present a voluntary 
school may receive 75 per cent of the cost of improving 
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or replacing an existing facility. A similar grant may 
be obtained for erecting a secondary school in an area 
where an aided school exists. There is still no provision 
for aid in constructing a new primary school or for 
building a new secondary school where no voluntary 
school previously existed. 


OTH ANGLICAN and Roman Catholic clergymen have 

hailed the situation in England as approaching 
the ideal. The late Anglican Bishop Spencer Leeson, a 
leader in the movement to give religion and religious 
schools equal status within the educational system, 
expressed in his volume Christian Education Reviewed 
the view of many Christians in England, the United 
States and the world: 


To the Christian each child . . . is a unique creation 
. there has never been anybody identical with 
him before . . . as a created being, so endowed with 
life, he is a separate object of his Creator’s love and 
care... . The purpose for which he was created is 
an eternity of union with God in the perfect life .. . 
for him education without the Christian religion is 
not only incomplete, but the very word education 
itself has no meaning, is without significance, dead. 
Solution of the education question in England has 
not come about without a degree of internal squabbling. 
Some Free Church (Protestant) adherents objected to 
the revisions of 1959, feeling that they thwarted the in- 
tent of the Education Act of 1944. However, majority 
support in non-Catholic Great Britain remains with 
the existing program. 
An editorial in the London Times Educational Sup- 
plement reflected the majority feeling by stating: 


If parents on whatever grounds wish in a free so- 
ciety to have their children brought up in an atmos- 
phere of their own religion, it would seem that 
whenever possible this should be allowed them. .. . 
Clearly little pockets of people cannot have sepa- 
rate schools built for them at public expense. But 
where the population could fill a denominational 
school .. . there seems no grounds for refusing their 
request. 

It is not suggested that legislation enacted in Great 
Britain for aiding nonpublic schools (American defini- 
ion) be packaged and forwarded to the U. S. Congress 
where it would be unwrapped and implemented on the 
American scene. Basic differences with respect to his- 
toric Church-State relations and government responsi- 
bility for education do exist between the two nations. 
Great Britain is committed to the propagation of Chris- 
tianity and, since 1944, Parliament has assumed the 
responsibility for insuring adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all the young. 

In the United States we have no national commitment 
toward Christianity or education. It was Prof. Bert 
James Loewenberg who observed that, while religious 
ideals and forces are ubiquitous in American tradition, 
they are not fully appreciated. Until they are, little 
progress can be made toward solving the associated 
problems of religion in education and government aid 
to church-related schools. 
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Church on the Western “Isle” 
Robert E. Deegan 


ATHER KINO, the famous Southwestern pioneer, long 
ago attempted to dispel the notion that California 
was an island, but, even after the map makers 

corrected their work, other observers were not so sure. 
California seemed distant, and separate. Maybe it 
wasn't literally true to call it an island. Yet a sea of 
desert and a bulging wave of mountains had to be 
crossed before you could enter California from the east. 
The “island” image persisted. 

California was (partly owing to its many-volumed 
autobiography) a legend from the start. Gold, benign 
weather, contrasts of high and low altitudes, scenery 
ranging from ocean surf to desert springs—all this, and 
much more, received its share of cold analysis and 
warm hyperbole. In the midst of the legend of an earth- 
ly paradise, which any Californian will tell you is 99 
per cent fact, the Church has been dev eloping rapidly. 

When you come to study the place of the Archdiocese 
of Los Angeles ‘ ‘on the island,” you must first look at 
the setting. Physically there are ‘four coastal counties, 
each with a mountain range, comprising a total area of 
9,508 square miles. Most of the people at present live 
in the Los Angeles Basin, which includes that part of 
Los Angeles County from the San Gabriel Range to the 
sea end : all of Orange County. 

In the Basin there are by the latest census count 
nearly seven million people. Almost all of them are city 
dwellers. Whether they reside in Los Angeles or Azusa, 
they live in a completely metropolitan, definitely non- 
rural atmosphere. 

Because of the passion a Southern Californian has for 
owning his own, single-unit, usually one-story home, 
the population pattern has abhorred the vertical, and 
thus there are only two or thre re downtown-type par- 
ishes among the “skyscrapers.” (Until recently the 
height of buildings was legally limited to approximatel; ly 
13 stories; now the ceiling is around 22.) The Southern 
Californian has plowed up the farmers’ fields to lay 
down the furrows of streets and sidewalks. And he has 
left only enough orange trees to fit into his plan for 
landscaping. 

In many other parts of the United States you can get 
into strictly agricultural areas shortly after you leave 
town. Not in the Los Angeles Basin. Here the town has 
stretched, so that you never really get out of it unless 
you head into the mountains or take a longer drive to 
the desert. 
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Something perhaps should ~> said about the facts 
that the Los Angeles Basi «a recreational area and 
that one district of the cii | Aollywood, is the symbol 
to many of all that is unhc!y. How does the Church fare 
in a land of barbecue and patio living, where, year 
‘round, a parishioner can ski within an hour of the 
church door (on snow or water, depending on the 
month)? And doesn’t the Church have trouble keeping 
the minds of her children on the serious subjects of sin 
and salvation, when glamour personified swirls in the 
very atmosphere? 

It is true that the atmosphere is of a holiday kind. 
Recreational facilities have even more variety, are evcu 
easier to reach, than the ads of Southern California pro- 
claim. And Hollywood is easily accessible by virtue of 
an eight-lane freeway. To wrap up all of this atmos- 
phere in a neat bundle would be impossible, but ‘it 
seems safe to say that the effect of it is felt most by a 
family just me in. The pioneers (five years’ resi- 
dence and up) take it in stride. The newly arrive -d fam- 
ily reacts like a household where the first TV set has 
just been installed. For a while they take in every- 
thing. Since most of the neople must work for a living, 
there is a sober settling lown rather soon. 

Another fact that affects the Church is the mobility 
of the people and what it entails. The architectural sym- 
bols of this are the freeways, which generally have a 
65-mile speed limit and serve as an inter- and intra- 
urban mass- transportation system. The freeways can 
affect a parish favorably by the convenience of their 
locations, or unfavorably by dissecting the parish. This 
latter phenomenon is like havi ing a river suddenly burst 
into a new channel and stay there. You can cross only 
at bridges; there are no ferrying points. 

Having a freeway gush around you with a new set of 
boundaries is not, however, the main problem of South- 
land mobility. There are other, more subtle things. 

Families not only move into this part of the country in 
great numbers, but they also move around mz iny times 
once they get here. And the native sons do their share 
of milling x about, too. In many parishes your “old-timers” 
brag of five to ten years’ residence. 

Mobility of residence gives a change, and mobility 
via the automobile gives a pace, to living that is not 
readily comprehended by the newcomer. The typical 
newcomer, though, seems to be caught up in it himself. 
After about five years, he too has become a pioneer, 
and he is in the midst of the whirl. More people have 
cars here in Southern California than anywhere else in 
the world, and they use them incessantly. There is one 
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automobile for every “.8 of a family” in Los Angeles 

County, and a gr and total of 2.4 million passenger cars. 
New York (all five boroughs) has only half that figure. 
Once it was important for a parish to be located on a 
trolley or bus line. Now regular attendance at Mass 
often de oie on availability of the family car. And 
getting the crowds in and out of church on Sunday 
(thus keeping the Masses on schedule) depends on 
adequate parking. 


O™ BIG reason why Southern California’s homes are 
situated as they are, set off individually, out of 
the core of the city, is that here you have the land of 
the middle class. Although extremes of poverty and 
wealth can be found, they are not so evident as in older 
cities. There are comparatiy ely few tenement houses, 
for instance, and not a great number of neighborhoods 
that are conspicuous for the number of their affluent 
or near-affuent residents 

This mixture of middle-class society with newness 
has a definite effect upon parochial life. The typical 


parish is in suburbia. It has few deep-seated, local tra- 


There is a 


ditions. Its people are enthusiastic builders. 
because 


great incentive for thm to work and to give, 
overnight they see the parish plant rise. In my home 
wcres, a 16-classroom school with 
ating list, a new convent, a new 


parish there are si 

800 children and a 
church that seats — a modest rectory, a large play- 
A neue - space. How old is the 


ground—and plenty o 
baptized there graduated 


parish? The first infant to be 
from the eighth grade this spring. 

Besides being middle-class, the typical parishioner in 
one of these new parishes very likely falls into a young 
category. No matter where you draw 
the line between “young” and “old,” this 
fact will be borne out. The notion that 
sunny weather brings old folks out 
West to retire has some validity, but 
population reports show conclusively 
that it’s Horace Greeley’s young men 
who keep coming in droves. Ten years 
ago there were 22.870 infant baptisms— 
indicative of young families —in the 
archdiocese. In 1959 there were 53,662! 

These _ statistics on youthfulness in 
general and baptisms in particular lead 
to the subject of schools. Catholic edu- 
cation is the byword of the archdiocese. 

Enrollment has surged, in a mere ten 

years, from 63,906 to 159,139; the num- 

ber of elementary and high schools has 

gone from 185 to 309. In addition, there are 123,743 re- 
ceiving Contraternity instruction. 

The school-building pace must be ke pt up, what with 
1,032 infants being baptized every Sunday afternoon. 
And this figure does not take into consideration the 
already baptized youngsters who migrate to Southern 
California with their families month by month, also 
seeking desks in the bulging classrooms. A pastor has a 
difficult time figuring out a formula upon which to base 
admission standards. 
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The people have responded with bubbling enthusi- 
asm to the call to build schools. This has been a many- 
sided program under Cardinal MclIntyre’s leadership. 
Elementary schools have been constructed parish by 
parish through the usual local drives. Then there have 
been archdiocesan-wide campaigns to put up regional 
high schools, an enlarged minor seminary, and elemen- 
tary schools in poor parishes where large capital outlays 
could not be afforded. 

Devotion to the parish and in particular to Catholic 
education is a mark of parishioners in this archdiocese. 
Their enthusiasm for building shows their love of the 
Church in a special way, perhaps easily overlooked. I 
mean that, being middle-class and spread over a large 
territory, they can hardly gain any personal recognition 
for their efforts. Yet they give willingly. It must be 
because of their love of God and Church. } 

When an Easterner (anyone from the Atlantic side of 
the Rockies) first settles here, he finds differences, but 
usually the informality of the area causes him to fit into 
the way of life with surprising ease. A few holdouts will 
tell how “back East” the Catholics tramp t hrough the 
deep snow to get to church; here they won't venture 
anywhere if it so much as sprinkles. “Back home” the 
churches were closer together, easier to get to; here the 
spread of everything spreads the parishes also. People 
would always hens up more in the East when they 
went to church; in Los Angeles there is an unconserva- 
tive splash of color and a kind of picnic look. However 
true these criticisms are, there are changes going on 
constantly. Some of the barbs turn out to be merely 
the defense of the old home town by one who feels some 
guilt about the fact that his nostalgia is fading away. 

The typical Catholic in Southe rm Cal- 
ifornia should be judged, however, by 
the results in his parish. Building of 
new parishes and expansion of old ones 
have been going on at a rapid rate for 
as long as any residents in this area can 
remember. The crowds on Sunday are 
quite evident, and the number receiv- 
ing the sacraments is consistently im- 
pressive throughout the archdiocese. 
The problem of Jeakage found in other 
parts of the country shows up here, too; 
but the work that the young families 
have done in the many new parishes of 
the archdiocese is a sple ndid tribute to 
their faith as well as their energy. 
Schools have been built by the people 
because of the tremendous demand for 

them on the part of the people themselves. Almost 
every pastor worries about his inability to provide 
enough classrooms, no matter how many he builds. 

The lack of roots and traditions can sometimes help 
in the matter of prejudices. It certainly has helped with 
the race question. Los Angeles has been blessedly free 
of difficulties over the integration of Negroes in schools 
or the assimilation of them into our society. There has 
always been integration in Los Angeles, of course, but 
the great influx of colored people from the South during 
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and after the war has made their presence felt to a 
much greater degree than in pre-war years. Many areas 
of Los Angeles, like those of other major cities, have 
become, either mainly or to a considerable degree, col- 
ored neighborhoods. Yet there have been no major inci- 
dents or clashes. This speaks well for the West, and in 
particular for the Christian in the West. 

With the Mexican, who makes up more than a third 
of the Catholic population, the situation has been dif- 
ferent. First, this was his country. Then the Americans 
took it over. Later the Mexicans came back in such 
numbers that they could isolate themselves with their 
language and culture in colonies of their own. To quite 
an extent this system of self-segregation has been dis- 
appearing. By and large, Mexican families have gained 
a more secure economic status, and they are dropping 
much of their innate shyness to take over the political 
status commensurate with their numbers. Yet Ed Roy- 
bal, one of 15 Los Angeles city councilmen, is the only 
Mexican-American to sit with that body in nearly a 
century. Others, however, are following his lead in 
different branches of public life today. 

Times do change, with the influx of new people and 
with a large group of natives becoming second and 
third generation. In the matter of the school-tax issue, 
for instance, which plagued California for so long a 
time, there is a decided contrast between today and 
25 years ago. Then, the attempt to lift the tax was 
smothered at the ballot box, with much of the impor- 


tant press in the State opposed to giving relief to pa- 
rochial schools. Now (in the 1950's), the tax was killed 
by almost unanimous action of the Legislature and the 
signature of Gov. Earl Warren. When the tax was first 
challenged on the ballot, the margin of victory for jus- 
tice was a fraction of one per cent. But in the second 
challenge at the ballot box, in 1958, the margin went 
well into seven figures for a decisive victory. The 
injustice of the tax was interred for good, we hope. 

Vocations are badly needed, but this does not mean 
that the seminaries hav e vacant rooms. Both the minor 
and major seminaries of the archdiocese have been en- 
larged in the last five years and are filled to capacity. 
The swell of population—a combination of local tide 
and Eastern tidal wave—keeps creating a demand for 
more of everything. Certainly, to take care of the pres- 
ent tide vocations are needed; but long before this 
present wave is caught up with, the future waves from 
out of State will be upon us. The Catholic population 
of the archdiocese — stands—I shouldn't say that; it 
never “stands”—at 1,297,585. This figure represe nts an 
increase of 54,000 in one year and 465,209 in the last 
decade. Where will it end? 

The Church on the island is vigorous, alive, growing. 
It will be growing for a long time to come. Each new 
generation will live to be amazed at the changes. The 
more traditional “Easterners” of 1970 will cluck a little 
at first, as did their counterparts in 1955. But in 1975, as 
in 1960, the five-year pioneers will have joined up. 


a 


The Dialogue 


PASTORS OF PASTORS 





— REV. DR. Eugene Carson Blake has recently 
made a proposal to unite the United Presbyterians, 
the Protestant Episcopalians, the Methodists and the 
United Church of Christ. If a Catholic says a word or 
two in comment, I do not think Dr. Blake will say: 
“You are an outsider. Don’t butt in.” I think he will 
rather take Catholic comment as evidence of the con- 
cern of a brother, even though a separated brother. 

Dr. Blake’s two main points are that everybody 
should have bishops and elders. One of my most help- 
ful friends is a Presbyterian elder. He is the kind of 
man, who, were he a Catholic, would be a pillar of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society and of the Catholic 
Evidence Guild. Most churches, I suspect, contain 
such men and owe them an immense debt. In England, 
Catholic lay journalists have perhaps more practical 
influence than they could receive by any voice or vote 
in assembly or synod. 





Fr. LeEeMinG, professor of theology at Heythrop Col- 
lege, England, is already familiar to our readers by 
reason of his treatment of ecumenical matters. 
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For forms of government let fools contest 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 

The rest of Pope’s lines, of course, are nonsense, but 
those cited seem to me to apply to the question of 
“elders.” 

Bishops, however, are another matter. In Scotland 
a bishop is a man who wears gaiters, a black apron, a 
chain and cross, is called “Me Lud,” and is associated 
in a sinister way with popish superstitions and mon- 
archical atte mpts to impose England on Scotland. Dr. 
Blake’s bishops, of course, would be different. They 
would, presumably, wear long trousers, be addre ssed 
as “Hi, Bish,” and be dedicated to the sacred princi- 
ples of American de smocracy. But perhaps I am wrong 
here. Dr. Blake wants “visible and historical continuity 
with the Church of all ages before and after the 
Reformation” and he would accept bishops as at least 
integral to “apostolic succession.” The ceremony of 
mutual consecration of ministries would be the occa- 
sion of “a new charisma for us all,”’—which might well 
admit the Anglo-Catholic idea that a bishon’s conse- 
cration gives him a special charisma in maintaining 
and handing on the faith. I have a vague notion that 
the Orthodox and the Roman Catholics incline some- 
what to the same idea. 

I fear lest Dr. Blake’s protestantism may be suspect, 
especially by the spiritual “Wee Frees,” who live and 
die for “our Presbyterian heritage.” Dr. Blake says 
bluntly: “We Presby terians, for example, need pastors 
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of pastors quite despe rately and we know it.” He says 
about tradition: “It is now clear in ecumenical conver- 
sations that Protestants generally have come to recog- 
nize the right place of tradition, just as Catholics have 
generally become aware of the rightness of judging all 
tradition by Scripture as interpreted to the ¢ thurch by 
the Holy Spirit. 

Does this mean that the Church, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, is the judge both of tradition and of 
the interpretation of Scripture? And “the pastors of 
pastors,” would they have a special function in direct- 
ing lesser she »pherds to regions where the churchly 
grass is green and the doctrinal water pure? 
~ Dr. Blake’s bishops begin to look big. He says, of 
course, that in the government of the church “lay 
people and ministers are to share equally.” But on the 
other hand, we must avoid “that kind of equalitarian- 
ism which produces disorder and anarchy in the 
church.” In practice, Dr. Blake’s bishops might come 
to have even as much oe (or power) as secre- 
taries of committees in churches of congregationalist 
polity—and that seems ‘ go pretty far, if we may be- 
lieve Dr. Paul M. Harrison’s Authority and Power in 
the Free Church Tradition. 

But there is a not unimportant issue which Dr. Blake 
has not faced. A rather irreverent rhyme sums it up: 


Pisky, Pisky, say Amen, 

Down on your knees and up again. 
Presby, Presby, do not bend, 

Set thee down on man’s chief end. 


Episcopalians receive Holy Communion kneeling, 
Presbyterians, sitting. Is this merely a “non-theologi- 
cal factor”? Dr. Blake clearly thinks more light is 
needed, for he says, “much more could be said,” with 
reference to his recognition of the Sacrament “as a true 
means of grace and not merely a symbolic memorial.” 

Lots of other things invite discussion; but Dr. Blake 
was only drawing a rough sketch, not a blueprint. 


{ wish, of course, that Dr. Blake and all the tour 
churches would come to reconciliation with the Catho- 
lic Church. This, however, is not on the agenda, and so 
I can only advance the tentative opinion that his pro- 
posals compromise no principle held by any of the 
four churches. as far as I understand them; and | 
think. under correction, that in the actual situation, ac- 
ceptance of the union proposed would be better than 
continuance in division and separation. The Nicene 
Creed is very formally accepted; liberty of interpreta- 
tion would not be greater or less than it is at present; 
and in the light of Dr. Blake’s proposals, a good many 
“non doctrinal factors” take on a rather “dated,” if not 
shabby, appearance. 

Anglo-Catholics may look with distaste at some of 
the dishes listed in Dr. Blake’s menu. But, after all, 
it is only a menu as yet and the chef might be per- 
suaded to change a dish or two or to garnish differ- 
ently. Besides, Anglo-Catholics managed to swallow 
South India, even if with a few gulps, and they do not 
appear to be suffering indigestion therefrom. I have 
read a letter from a presbyter of the Church of South 
India, an ex-Congregatic-.alist, which waxed enthusi- 
astic about the bishop’s visit for confirmation. 

Will the proposals be accepted? I am quite unable 
to judge. The famous Report on Anglican-Presbyterian 
Relations of 1957 was turned down with a bang ‘by the 
General Assembly of 1959, and Dr. A. C. Craig re- 
signed as Convener of the Interchurch Relations Com- 
mittee. However, Dr. Craig has been elected as Mod- 
erator for 1961-2, so perhaps we can say eppur si 
muove. 

Still, whether Dr. Blake’s proposals are accepted 
or not, they are clearly made in a generous and a Chris- 
tian spirit. I hope they will be studied carefully, for 
they will open many eyes to a wider vision and will 
lessen acquiescence in positions which, after all, are 
comparatively recent in the history of Christianity. 

BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 
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to quick enrichment of the middle 
but soon brought on inevitable 
stagnation because of the impoverish- 


classes, 





India—From Outside and In 


INDIA AND THE WEST: Pattern for a 
Common Policy 


Miss Ward opens with a review of 


ment of the working classes, who were 
unable to share in the benefits of in- 
dustrial prosperity. 

Miss Ward attributes the “break- 
through” by which the country was set 


By Barbara Ward. Norton. 256p. $4.50 

The subject of this book is not the clash 
of two cultures and the significance of 
such a meeting in the evolution of re- 
ligious and social ideas in the modern 
world. Its main theme is more limited: 
the role of the West in the economic 
evolution of India in the past, and the 
part it can and should play in the future. 
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the development of Western economy 
from “subsistence agriculture” to the 
mass economy of the present day. Two 
types of society have worked out this 
dynamic economy of increasing produc- 
tion and ever improving standards of 
living—free democratic society and regi- 
mented Communist society. The Indus- 
trial Revolution began in Britain in a 
society where political freedom and the 
principle of economic laissez faire led 


on the road to the present unrivaled 
standard of living to the abandonment 
of laissez faire and the beginning of 
the mixed economy which govern- 
ment insures that the masses will share 
in the gains of technical progress and 
inc ised. wealth. The Factory Act and 
the imposing of an income tax were the 
first examples of this trend, which had 
its roots in an awakening of the Chris- 
tian conscience. 
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MIDWEST: MYTH OR REALITY 
Edited By Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 


A new and revealing appraisal of significant aspects of 
the Midwest's image and realities is presented in a brief 
symposium of comments by such Midwestern-scene 
observers as U.S. Sen. Gale W. McGee (Wyoming); 
Donald R. Murphy (Wallace's Farmer): Professors 

Russel B. Nye (Michigan State); Jay Wiley (Purdue); 
John T. Flanagan (Illinois) and others. 98 pp. $3.50 


RELIGION AS AN OCCUPATION: 
A Study in the 


Sociology of Professions 
By Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 


Fr. Fichter equates the Church, as far as possible, with 
other employers and points out a different kind of 
knowledge and a different perspective by which to 

evaluate the church functionaries’ profession in relation 

to others. 280 pp. $6.50 


Visit us at the Catholic 
Library Association Convention 


in St. Louis—Booth #35. 





FAITH IN THE 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 


By Edward D. O'Connor, C.S.C. 

A scholarly work of biblical exegesis which attempts 
to determine what faith meant to the first three 
evangelists. The book also examines and helps to resolve 
the opposition that divides the practitioners of biblical 
and speculative theology in their conceptions 

of faith. 168 pp. $5.00 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 
IN A NEW ERA 


Edited By Stephen D. Kertesz 


A timely evaluation of the drastic change in the role 
played by contemporary diplomacy and the complex 
problems American diplomacy has dealt with in the era 
since World War II. An impressive list of 18 contributors 
to this symposium includes: Hans J. Morgenthau, 
Phillip E. Mosely, J. B. Duroselle, Harold B. Haskins 
and Bernhard G. Bechhoefer. 640 pp. $10.00 


SOVIET POLICY TOWARD 
INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


By Joseph L. Nogee 


An examination and analysis of Soviet attitudes in councils 
and commissions from San Francisco to the present. 


Write for complete Spring catalog 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME PRESS 
Notre Dame’ Indiana 
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Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
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St. Louis University 
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St. Peter's College (Jersey City) 
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Canisius College (Buffalo) 
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Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...- LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
AS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph's College (Philadelphia) 
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University of Scranton LAS-Ed-G-A ROTC 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
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Seattle University 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-J-N-SF-AROTC 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University LAS-C-D-FS-G- 
ILL-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling College . Sa aw ere re 
WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) 
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University of Detroit 


Convocation, April 4-6 


A score of major scholars, philoso- 
phers, artists, statesmen and indus- 
trialists will assemble at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, April 4, 5 and 6 
to explore the topic: 


Creative Minds in the Crisis 
of Freedom—T he problem of 
creating the intelligent and 
imaginative leadership which is 
necessary if our democratic way 


of life 1s to survive. 


Among the participants 

Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
Dearden, Gen. David Sarnoff, Joseph 
M. Dodge, the Hon. Frederick H. 
Mueller, Charles E. Feinberg, Mrs 
Henry Ford, II, Clare Boothe Luce, 
Isaac Stero. Minoru Yamasaki, Fr 
James Keller, Gen. David M. Shoup, 
Vice-Admiral Chester ( Wood 
USN. Ret 


Four symposia Philosophy and 
Science” (10 a.m., Apr. 5); “Eco- 
nomic Security” (2:30 p.m., Apr. 5) 
“Creativity in the Arts’ (10 a.m., 
Apr. 6): and “Creative Leadership”’ 
(2:30 p.m., Apr. 6) 


Henors Convocation: Cardinal Spell- 
man, Archbishop Dearden. (8:30 
p.m., April 5) 


Complimentary Reserved Tickets: 
Write Convocation Office, U. of D.., 
Detroit 21. Please enclose self-ad 
dressed, stamped envelope 
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The economic “breakthrough” was 
later achieved in the same way in other 
countries of Western Europe and in 
North America. But in Russia and in 
the satellite countries, it was carried 
out by total government control, and 
by the sacrifice of the freedom of the 
very working classes for whose sake 
government professed to mobilize and 
exploit all resources. 

A similar crisis of stagnation recurred 
in the international sphere after World 
War II. The ruined economies of the 
Western nations found themselves in a 
complete deadlock, unable to re-equip 
themselves and start anew on a career 
of production and reconstruction. Amer- 
ica came to the rescue of Western 
Europe and, through the Marshall Plan, 
re-established the ruined economy of 
the free countries. 

The nations of Asia, South America 
and Africa are still in the first stage of 
their economic development. China has 
adopted the Communist methods of 
total state contro] and ruthless mobil- 
ization of all resources to create a 
dynamic industry. India is the greatest 
of the underdeveloped countries seek- 
ing by her successive five-year plans 
to industrialize the country within a 
framework of freedom and respect for 
the individual. But the conditions of 
the country—above all the incredible 
poverty of the masses—and the absence 
of stimulus for private foreign capital 
to invest in India, make India depend 
on Official help from the governments 
of the West for the successful working 
of her plans. 

Such help has been given, though 
halfheartedly, for the first two plans. 
It will be needed more abundantly for 
the third five-year plan, now being 
drawn up, and the succeeding plans 
of the next 15 years, until India achieves 
her own “breakthrough” and _ creates 
a prosperous, self-subsisting economy. 
Unless this help is forthcoming from 
the free nations, India too may be 
tempted to follow the way of China 
and squeeze the resources needed for 
her development from a poor nation 
through pitiless regimentation. This will 
involve the total loss of Asia to the 
Communists with all the fateful con- 
sequences to the free world. 

Miss Ward therefore pleads force- 
fully for the launching of a Marshall 
Plan for the rest of the backward coun- 
tries of the world. Even the sacrifice 
of one per cent of the total national 
incomes of the free countries for a few 
years would secure the resources by 
which Incia and other countries would 
be helped during the crucial period. 

India gives the best hopes of rela- 
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tively speedy success because she has 
already taken the initial steps, and has 
the ability and the increasing technical 
skill to develop her abundant resources. 
She is also determined to achieve her 
economic salvation by planning within 
the framework of open and free de- 
mocracy. “The Marshall Plan remains 
cne of the greatest, most unsordid acts 
of statesmanship in the annals of man. 
Only it has not been repeated” (p. 
205). Miss Ward appeals to the wis- 
dom and statesmanship of the Western 
world to repeat it on a world-wide 
scale. 

In the hands of Miss Ward, eco- 
nomics is not at all a “dismal science.” 
To highly specialized technical and his- 
torical knowledge she adds imagination, 
a vivid style and unusual powers of 
narration. From its first pages the book 
captures the reader's interest and. sus- 
tains it till the very end. But it is the 
spirit and approach to the entire ques- 
tion, more than technical competence 
and literary qualities, which command 
admiration and agreement. 

For Miss Ward economics is a “hu- 
man science,” to be studied and applied 
to practical problems in the light of 
human and Christian values. She at- 
tributes the ending of the first period 
of “stagnation” and all the develop- 
ment of welfare legislation to the awak- 
ening of the Christian conscience. Her 
appeal for the inauguration of a new 
Marshall Plan for the entire underde- 
veloped world is made in the name of 
social justice and Christian brotherhood. 

Only thus will the free nations coun- 
ter effectively the appeal of the secular 
“messianism” of the Communist ideal 
and remove from their helping gesture 
the appearance of a humiliating “hand- 
out.” Such an appeal is timely in a 
double sense. It comes at the moment 
of India’s greatest need. It is addressed 
to the Western nations when most of 
them are being ruled by men of Chris- 
tian convictions most capable of under- 
standing it. 

This human side is particularly im- 
portant and has complex aspects in the 
Indian context. India is aiming at a 
mixed economy in a twofold sense. 
There is the mingling of state and pri- 
vate enterprise for effective exploitation 
of resources. There is also “the synthesis 
of Western rule of law and Eastern 
metaphysics, of European rights and 
Indian values, to produce the fullest 
Asian version of an open, plural, mixed 
society” (pp. 205-6). 

It is here that Miss Ward’s exposition 
raises some misgivings. Those Indian 
values include not only nonviolence but 
also a spiritual outlook involving a 
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certain asceticism and indifference to 
comfort. To safeguard these, Mahatma 
Gandhi and his greatest follower, Vi- 
noba Bhave, would establish an eco- 
nomic order based on handicrafts and 
village self-sufficiency. Miss Ward says 
that the Government of India, under 
the pressure caused by planning, is 
tempted to give up its half-hearted sub- 
sidies to village handicrafts. 

Moreover, the grandiose community 
development scheme for the rehabili- 
tation of the villages is admitted to be 
the least successful item of the plans. 
Must then the grand dream of at least 
a partially Gandhian society be entirely 
given up, and no attempt made to limit 
the ever-growing demands of an econ- 
omy in which all the resources of 
society are consecrated to “increasing 
production”? When and how shall we 
insure that the “economic man” will 
also be a Christian or godly man? 

No doubt, Miss Ward has an answer 
to this in the light of Catholic teach- 
ing. For the present, and as far as India 
is concerned, “increasing production” 
and “raising standards of living” have 
even a spiritual significance and ur- 
gency: they insure the minimum degree 
of material well-being necessary for 
normal behavior, and imply a sense of 
brotherhood which has been unduly 
neglected in caste-dominated India. But 
in securing these indispensable advan- 
tages we should not create “needs” for 
unnecessary commodities, and destroy 
that detachment from the things of the 
world essential for man if he is to gain 
the “one thing necessary.” 

Jerome G. D’Souza 


THE SOUL OF MODERN INDIA 
By John Correia-Afonso. Heras Institute 
(Bombay, India). 87p. $1 


Will India succumb to the materialism 
of the West after it has shaken off the 
yoke of its imperialism? This is a ques- 
tion that affects not only India and the 
many emergent nations of Asia and 
Africa, but, as Christopher Dawson 
points out in his foreword to this book, 
the whole world as well. 

It is generally accepted that through 
succeeding periods of foreign political 
domination, India has proudly main- 
tained its prestige in the realms of the 
spirit; but the decade and more since 
the achievement of independence has 
seen the progressive undermining of 
the transcendental outlook that is popu- 
larly associated with the country and 
the entire East. The urgent demands of 
technology are gnawing at the roots of 
the age-old institutions on which has 
rested the philosophy of India, and pre- 
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BACKGROUND 
t  ergees readers are kept informed 


of the latest developments on the 
national scene every week. Of particular 
current interest is the storm churning 
around the President's controversial bill 
advocating Federal aid to education. 


Additional background information 
and opinion on this important topic is 
available from the America Press. The 
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The Church-State issue as re- 
lated to education. (B-31, 25¢) 


Christian Education of Youth 
Pope Pius XI’s famous encycli- 
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Keep up to date on what is being said 
and done on the national scene by read- 
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with the additional background available 
in these pamphlets. Order today. 
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character. This woman has 
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occupation with material progress bids 
fair to succeed where armed force and 
the impact of ideas have failed. 

The issue is not yet decided, but the 
situation is grave and the cause of much 
anxious thought both at home and 
abroad. It is this situation that the au- 
thor studies with great thoroughness 
within a small compass, with a wealth 
of information at his disposal and a fine 
balance of judgment blended with tact. 
He draws our attention to a point not 
often made, that much of the religion 
in India is mere gnosticism, with no 
thought of submission to God or of 
morality in daily life. 

After a detailed and well-documented 
analysis of the spiritual crisis that faces 
India today, there comes a final chapter 
on the future. Present attempts to sub- 
stitute for the old ideals those of the 
service of man and the welfare of the 
nation, and to provide adequate moral 
and spiritual formation for youth with- 
out even the most elementary doctrinal 
basis, are examined soberly and with 
charity. The conclusion breathes a 
delicate Christian optimism. 

To the West the book should serve as 
a call to rediscover and assert in prac- 
tice its true riches and to succour the 
East in its hour of greatest need by 
drawing on the treasures of the Catho- 
lic faith 

PARMANANDA DIVARKAR 


Thriller on the Tiber 


THE GIFT OF ROME 
By John and Esther Wagner. Little, Brown. 
224p. $4 


Now at last we shall have good reason 
to black out the monocular monster that 
haunts our living rooms and read a 
book. For here is one of the finest his- 
torical whodunits in many a season. 
It is the story of Cluentius, an out- 
of-town buyer whom Cicero, Rome’s 
answer to Elliot Ness, defended on a 
murder rap in 66 B.C. And the accuser? 
His own mother, a far-out cat named 
Sassia, who does interpretative dancing 
and practices the ancient equivalent of 
Zen. It’s like her third husband, Cluen- 
tius’ stepfather, a real no-goodnik, died 
in what we call suspicious circum- 
stances. So he deserved what he got. 
But, anyway, this Cluentius comes to 
Ness—I mean Cicero—for legal help, 
but Cicero’s friend Atticus doesn’t dig 
Cluentius and so the issue is in doubt. 
There’s also a bright-eved chick named 
Asuvia, a niece of Cluentius’ pal, who 
does a bit of illegal spying in the best 
Continental tradition to obtain evi- 
dence for Cicero’s case. Like I say, I’d 


be violating the reviewer's oath if I told 
the ending. And I wouldn’t sneak off to 
the library to dig up Cicero’s speech 
For Cluentius, for you might spoil the 
effect. Besides, it’s likely you won't find 
it—I mean the library. 

The publishers are to be congratu- 
lated for The Gift of Rome, a mature 
and craftsmanlike piece of work. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wagner, the writing team that 
produced this little gem, have done 
their quarrying in a half-forgotten case 
book of Roman oratory. But they have 
explored the human element and filled 
out the flesh; they have probed the 
mystery of the heart and the nature of 
truth. The result: one of the most 
charming psychological thrillers of the 
year. Is this a pitch for the study of the 
ancient classics? No, simply a plea for 
more books like this one—at least from 
the Wagners, whose digging in ancient 
mines has struck pure gold. 

HERBERT MusuRILLO 


Cuckoos in Suburbia 


THE SPLIT-LEVEL TRAP 

By Richard E. Gordon, Katherine K. Gor- 
don and Max Gunther. Bernard Geiss As- 
sociates. 348p. $4.95 


lt is by now no longer a secret that all 
is not well in Suburbia. Statistics on 
mental illness show very little certain 
evidence, but anyone who has done any 
kind of pastoral or counseling work in 
the new upper-middle-class suburban 
communities is very much aware that 
behind the bright, shiny suburban fa- 
cade there is an almost unbearable 
amount of unhappiness and anxiety to 
be found. 

The Gordons, a husband and wife 
team—he a doctor and she a social psy- 
chologist—have contributed an impres- 
sive amount of literature to the profes- 
sional journals in recent years on the 
emotional and physical ailments of 
Suburbia. With the help of Max Gun- 
ther they have put their findings into a 
popular volume with obvious wide audi- 
ence appeal. Fven the catchy title is a 
sign that mental illness in Suburbia— 
or Disturbia, as the authors call it—is a 
subject of wide interest. 

The cases of personality collapse 
around which the book is built are so 
frightening that no respectable author 
of fiction would dare to include them 
in a novel. Nevertheless each case 
sounds terrifyingly like someone in 
Suburbia whom you know very well. 
Something has gone terribly wrong with 
the American dream. 

The Gordons add nothing especially 
new to our knowledge of the causes of 
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suburban anxiety: the collapse of the 
old supports, the pressures against mari- 
tal happiness, the strains of trying to get 
ahead, the disappointment with the 
hollowness of success once it is achieved 
—all these have already been amply 
documented in both fiction and scientific 
study. However, the authors do come 
up with some fairly sensible rules for 
avoiding mental illness. Unfortunately, 
the basic rule they offer—a reassessment 
of values—is not much help, because the 
people of whom they write have pre- 
cious little in the way of values and no 
particular place to look for any new 
ones. Certainly they won't find anything 
special in the way of values in this book. 
There is a great deal about sex in 
The Split-Level Trap. This is as it 
should be since sex seems to be at least 
the occasion of many of the suburban 
emotional problems; and obviously the 
number of pages devoted to sex is not 
calculated to hurt the sales of the book. 
However, anyone who has even the 
faintest respect for the traditional Judeo- 
Christian concepts of sexual morality 
will find that what the authors take to 
be an enlightened, mature, reasonable 

approach to sex is revoltingly pagan. 
ANDREW M. GREELEY 


Grecian Themes 


When the David McKay publishing 


company brought out a new guide to | 


Greece last year, the demand exceeded 


the supply. The book’s “facts at your | 
fingertips” and photographs were ex- | 


cellent. More significantly, however, 
the book was filled with essays by ex- 


perts on Greece like Peter Sheldon | 


the | 


(e.g., “The Ionian Islands: In 
Realm of Odysseus”). The chapters 
were filled with the latest archeological 
and literary conclusions, but in an ur- 


bane way that never let the reader | 
forget the magic of Greece. It is good | 
news that this gem in Fodor's Modern | 


Guides series is now available as Greece 
1961 (324p. $4.25). 


The classical Greeks knew far less | 
about the civilization of which Homer | 


sang than we do today, and our ap- 


proach to the early poets of Greece has | 


changed considerably in recent years. 
C. M. Bowra’s article, “Homer’s Age 
of Heroes,” in the January issue of 
Horizon describes how the whole char- 
acter of Homeric studies has changed. 
Brilliant colored plates show some of the 
archeological evidence for the new ap- 
proach. The picture of the Mycenean 
world that emerges shows, among other 
things, that Homer must have known 
the actual geography of Troy and its 
plair. “‘hough the town was in ruins. 
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New translations enjoying big sales 
show Homer's continuing popularity. 
The Odyssey of Homer, translated by 
Ennis Rees (Random House. 416p. 
$5), is the latest, and it is excellent. 
Reading what Odysseus did to the Cy- 
clops’ eye with his “pointed pole of 
glowing green olive,” one recalls with 
a gasp what horrible things, along with 
the beautiful and banal, are gathered 
up into this vast “oral epic.” 

Peter Green, a British classical schol- 
ar, explains in Essays in Antiquity 
(World. 224p. $5) how the “sterile 
grammarian’s folly,” the “legend of lit- 
erary perfection” and “the glory that 
was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome” are giving way to realistic ap- 
proaches fertilized by the disciplines of 
anthropology, psychology and econom- 
ics. “The modern thinker,” he writes, 
“has little patience with mystic rhapso- 
dizing about that highly local and tem- 
porary phenomenon, the city-state.” Dr. 
Green’s prose crackles, and he raps a 
number of knuckles as he takes the 
reader from Homeric times to the days 
of the Imperial Roman “knife-walkers.” 
The final chapter shows how the laws 
governing the practice of translation 
have undergone radical changes during 
the last few years. 

The Lyric Age of Greece, by A. R. 
Burn (St. Martin’s. 422p. $9), incorpo- 
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rates all the new approaches in a study 
of the times and works of Archilochus 
Sapph , Theognis, Thales, Solon, Pytha 
Herakleios and many others of 
the seventh and sixth centuries B.( 
The book looks “heavy” with its under 
girding of tootnotes, but it reads quite 
easily. Teachers and students will not 
want to be without this study. 

As Peter Green says, modern lyrics 


Voras 


and modern verse dramas like the works 
of Hopkins and Eliot have provided 
readers and playgoers with stepping- 
stones back to ancient tragedy. It cer- 
tainly seems that more people are read- 
ing Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides 
(in translation) than ever before. The 
Complete Greek Tragedies, edited by 
David Grene and Richmond Lattimore, 
came out over the years since 1942 in 
a number of volumes and, when fin- 
ished, became available in a handsome 
four-volume set (U. of Chicago Press. 
$20). Now these 33 plays are coming 
out in hard-bound pocket volumes 
(Modern Library. $1.95 each — there 
will be seven volumes), and college 
students are buying University of Chi- 
cago Press paperback editions too. 
Prospero’s Cell and Reflections on a 
Marine Venus, two works by Lawrence 
Durrell put out in one volume (Dutton. 
142p. and 192p. $5), show the influ- 


ern poet. The first book, a record of 
Durrell’s sojourn on Corfu (Kerkyra or 
Corcyra), has a feeling for that island 
of Homeric fame that is not sustained in 
the other book, which deals with 
Rhodes and a number of other islands. 

Although the peasants now measure 
distances by cigarettes, many of the 
things Durrell describes (in prose that 
is often nearly poetry) are the same as 


A handbook, a reference book, 


for college students, 
teachers, writers, editors, 
secretaries—as well as for all those 


who cherish accuracy in English 


xvii & 595 pages, $5 


they must have been in Homer’s day 
from shepherd girls with flowers dan 
gling in their teeth to downtrodden lit 
tle men getting the better of the world 


iround them by sheer cunning. 


Among the Reviewers .. . 

JEROME D'Souza, s.J., the Indian 
Assistant to the Father General 
of the Society of Jesus, was for 
several years a member of the 
Indian delegation to the UN 
General Assembly. 

PARMANANDA DIVARKAR, S.J., is 
head of the Department of 
Religion and professor of phi- 
losophy at St. Xavier College, 
Bombay, India. 

Rev. ANDREW M. GREELEY, an 
assistant pastor at the church of 
Christ the King in Chicago, is 
author of The Church and the 
Suburbs (Sheed & Ward. 1959). 


The hero of Ernst Schnabel’s Story 
for Icarus (Harcourt, Brace & World. 
313p. $4.75) certainly answers to that 
description. This fanciful construction 
of “Projects, Incidents and Conclusions 
From the Life of D., Engineer,” reads 
like one of the ancient Greek novels 
(without their lewd scenes). “D.” is the 
legendary inventor Daedalus of Athens. 
Schnabel’s style is described as “poetic,” 
and his message is ultimately like the 
atheistic one of the poet Nikos Kazant- 
zakis. Applying the new realistic ap- 
proaches to this work, however, we 
must conclude that it has the fantastic 
episodes and authentic characters of 
Greek tradition, but more of the banal 
than the beautiful in its style. 

WaLTER M. ABBOTT 
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Holy Week and Easter, as we celebrate 
them in this country, are unaccountably 
not given the same popular musical 
coloring as Christmas. Yet, while the 
folkish carol tradition for Eastertide is 
no longer alive, the “art” music of the 
season can hardly be matched, either in 
church or concert hall. Toward the end 
of Lent, for example, at least three per- 
formances of Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion (discussed in our Feb. 25 column) 
are available to New Yorkers, not to 
mention quantities of other sacred con- 
cert music like the Mozart, Cherubini, 
Verdi and Fauré Requiems and Ma- 
chault’s great Messe de Notre Dame. 
In a national journal of opinion crit- 
ics take a calculated risk when talking 
about what goes on in a single area. It 
is commonly safer to limit comment to 
non-local recordings—as available to 
music-lovers in New Boston, Tex., as in 
venerable Boston, Mass. If I dare to 
make one exception now, it is with a 
plea for absolution. My motive is good, 
I believe, and not narrowly local. It is 
that we Catholics are so given to cul- 
tural breast-beating that it is sometimes 
good to note achievements. I feel 
obliged to mention three major sacred 
concerts being given now by our church 
groups. Those of you who live west of 
the Hudson or east of the East River 
may wish to say: “We've done this, too.” 
I hope and believe—and in some in- 
stances, am quite sure—that you have. 
James B. Welch’s concert perform- 
ance of the Mozart Requiem with col- 
lege glee clubs and his appearances 
with the New York City St. Philip Neri 
chorale on NBC on Sundays in April 
should be mentioned. And on Palm 
Sunday James McKinnon and his choirs 
of St. Nicholas of Tolentine Church in 
the Bronx will present Mozart's Missa 
Brevis. The choir of the Church of Our 
Saviour, under Johannes Somary, also 
did a fine concert of sacred music on 
March 5. Much of the music in ques- 
tion, while not “functional” in a nar- 
rowly liturgical sense, is deeply reli- 
gious and suited for sacred non-liturgi- 
cal concerts. All too few laymen realize 
that such performances are encouraged 
in the Church’s most recent Instruction 
on Sacred Music (Ch. 54 and 55). 
1961 
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Among Easter records I should rec- 
ommend the classic album of Paschal- 
tide Gregorian chants sung by the 
Solesmes monks, directed by my re- 
vered friend and teacher Dom Joseph 
Gajard (London, LL-1408). The Bach 
Guild has just released Bach’s incom- 
parable Easter cantata (“Christ Lag in 
Todesbanden”). Felix Prohaska and the 
Vienna Chamber Choir perform it, and 
include a later Bach cantata, No. 140 
(“Wachet Auf”). These two moving 
works, serious yet deeply joyous, will 
help correct the notion that Bach is 
forbidding (BG-598). 

The Pro Musica choir and wind en- 
semble have just recorded a major work 
of the Renaissance, Missa Pange Lingua 
by Josquin des Prés. Recently redis- 
covered and re-evaluated, Josquin is 
accepted as a major composer. The re- 
cording also includes seven smaller 
works; two of the most expressive are 
settings of lines from Book 4 of the 
Aeneid, including Dido's pathetic fare- 
well. I was fortunate to have heard the 
“Pro Musica” group just before receiv- 
ing this record and can report that the 
stereo (DL 79410, Decca) is quite 
faithful. This may be the moment to 
recommend an earlier work by the same 
group, The Play of Daniel (DL 9402), 
which I also had the good luck of hear- 
ing them perform recently. No finer 
introduction to medieval music and to 
the rich world of medieval drama could 
be asked for. 

To those still intimidated by baroque 
music let me suggest an introduction 
by way of the Italian masters. Thanks 
to the recording industry's growth, not 
only is good music available at half the 
price of twenty years ago (can any 
other commodity claim this?), but eso- 
teric names like Vivaldi and Corelli 
have now become deservedly popular. 
Much of the credit for this must go to 
the instrumental group I Musici. Their 
latest release is superlative and presents 
exhilarating works by A. Scarlatti, Leo, 
Durante and Pergolesi—“Evening Con- 
cert in Naples” (LC 3760, Epic). 

It is time tp assist in a bit of myth- 
exploding—the stereotype that “cham- 
ber music is musicians’ music.” Granted 
that musicians find it a special favorite, 
today there is no excuse for the un- 
initiate to be appalled. Anyone who 
enjoys the Beethoven symphonies is 
ready, I believe, for at least some of 
his quartets, preferably those of the 
“middle period.” Deutsche Grammo- 
phon Gesselschaft has just released the 
Amadeus String Quartet’s performance 
of Opus 59 (the three Rasoumovsky 
Quartets), the “Harp” and Opus 95 
(SLPM 138 534/536, These 


stereo). 
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years.”’—The 


“... the author shows himseif 
to be marvelously cognizant of 
the 


text has a drive all its own: a 


the layman’s position 


force begotten of conviction.” 


—Commonweal 


“The book portrays the spirit- 
ual life in terms of a friendship 
between God and Man, a part- 
nership which achieves its con- 
summation in the unity of the 
“Whole Christ.” 
English have we found such a 


Nowhere in 


coherent treatment of the main 
aspects of the spiritual life.” 


—Emmanuel 


“' .. this book should become 
a favorite for all Catholic lay- 


men and laywomen who are 


serious in their desire to love 


God more.”—Dominicana 


“|. . Fr. Boylan forcefully and 
compellingly pleads the cause of 


Christ’s love .. .”"—America 


Paper $1.50 Cloth $3.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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New books on 
the Church of yesterday 
... and today 


Seas 
OPER: 
yard 


> LEO XI 
AND THE 
MODERN 
WORLD 


Edited by EDWARD T. GARGAN. 
This first comprehensive study in 
English since Leo's death in 1903 
analyzes, in the light of modern 
scholarship, the life and work of the 
Pope who wrote Rerum Novarum and 
who said: “Il intend to move the 
Church so far forward that my succes- 
sor cannot set it back.’’ Among the 
contributors to a symposium which 
stresses Leo's importance for our own 
time are: Archbishop Egidio Vag- 
nozzi, Kenneth Scott Latourette, Ray- 
mond H. Schmandt, Gustave Weigel, 
S.J., S$. William Halperin. $4.50 


ke 


* he huch 
in founcil 


CHURCH IN 
COUNCIL 


By E. |. WATKIN. This illuminating 
and very readable account of the 
Church's twenty great councils is, in 
effect, a history of the Church from 
a decidedly contemporary viewpoint. 
The author is a distinguished British 
philosopher - historian who writes 
with bracing candor. He concludes 
with timely observations on the forth- 
coming council of John XXIII. $3.95 


At your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place, New York 3 








compelling readings leave nothing to 
be desired. If they are musici ins’ mu- 
sic they are also music lovers’ music. 

C. J. McNaspy 


And the multitudes that went before 
Him and that followed after Him cried 
aloud: Hosanna for the son of David, 
blessed is He who comes in the name 
of the Lord, Hosanna in the heaven 
above (Matt. 21:9; the Gospel read at 
the Blessing of the Palms on Palm 
Sunday). 


One wishes to have been in Jerusalem, 
the Holy City, the city of peace, on 
that first Palm Sunday. 

The time was late March, the season 
early spring; the day was evidently 
cool and fair and pleasant. The city is 
already beginning to be thronged with 
pilgrims who have come early for the 
Passover, and in those crowded streets 
one name and one issue flutter through 
all the excited, buzzing talk. Partisan 
feelings run high, but above all else 
there is mystification, for no one ap- 
pears sure what the actual situation 
may he. The declared hostility of the 
Sanhedrin to the prophet from Naza- 
reth is public knowledge, but it is also 
public knowledge that the Galilean has 
been warmly received in suburban 
Bethany, is biding quietly there, and no 
hand is raised against Him. Has the 
longstanding conflict been finally re- 
solved? Unlikely as it seems, has the 
Sanhedrin withdrawn or modified its 
opposition, or has the prophet agreed 
to mend His uncompromising ways? 

A rumor runs like water through the 
streets. The prophet, wjth a numerous 
band of followers, has left Bethany and 
is making for the city. He is coming 
fearlessly and even formally, almost in 
the manner of a conqueror taking pos- 
session of a yielded stronghold. His 
adherents are shouting and singing in 
a kind of ecstasy of joy and pride and 
confidence, and men everywhere are 
running to join in the tumultuous wel- 
come to the wonder-worker of Nazareth 
who may well prove to be the One who 
is to come, the desire of the everlasting 
hills, the saviour of His people. Hosanna 
for the son of David! 


Thus took place the only earthly tri- 
umph that Christ our Lord permitted 
Himself in the days of His dwelling 
among us. Under the prevailing circum- 
stances, it was the most unlikely event. 
It was also utterly spontaneous, com- 
pletely irresistible, and, as has been 
remarked, a triumph in which all reality 
was singly and singularly represented. 
The palm branches represent the vege- 
table kingdom; the outspread garments 
symbolize the work of men’s hands; 
men, women and children march and 
shout and sing; the she-ass and its colt 
bring the homage of brute beasts; and 
Christ Himself declares roundly that if, 
now, His followers should keep silence, 
the stones will cry out instead. 

Any other leader would have capi- 
talized on the smashing victory of that 
day. Christ our Lord effortlessly 
achieved a triumph, then stood aside 
and let the whole thing disintegrate, 
let the mighty tumult die away to a 
whisper and then final silence. As our 
Saviour and the twelve trudged back 
to Bethany that same evening, a mood 
of strange disappointment may have 
descended upon the apostles. That day 
the whole world, their whole world, 
had been securely in their hands, and 
now—nothing. For one of the twelve, 
that walk back to Bethany may have 
been the longest and most distant and 
most decisive journey of his life. 

It is always so difficult to adjust to 
the puzzling ways of Christ Jesus. The 
reason why He is always surprising 
and not seldom very trying is not far to 
seek, and, familiar as it is, it may prop- 
erly be rehearsed on the festival of that 
triumph of His which was distant bv 
just five days from His tragic death. We 
always tend to be natural. Christ is 
always supernatural. 

Being natural is by no means equiva- 
lent to being evil. What is natural is 
basically and inchoatively good. The 
trouble is that as soon as religious man 
makes a single move toward his super- 
natural, appointed end, the natural at 
once and of course proves to be inade- 
quate, simply because it is only natural 
and not supernatural. We are not told 
how Christ reacted interiorly to the 
heady acclamations of the crowd on 
that first Palm Sunday. We do know, 
oddly, that He wept on that joyous 
journey, wept over something that no 
one else could see. He listened un- 
moved to Hosanna who on Friday 
would hear another cry: Crucify Him. 
It is not simply that Christ sees farther 
ahead than we do. He sees differently— 
for example, that men would be re- 
deemed not by happy triumph, but by 
death. VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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Notices 


30 cents per word | 
Payment with order 














ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





HELP RAISE the intellectual level of Amer- | 


ican Catholics. Aquinas Quarter, 102 West 
76th Street, New York 23, N.Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for | 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 | 


Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a | 


school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 


come. Rey. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross | 


Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, | 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write | 
Books-On-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, | 


New Jersey. 





ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely | 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit | 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- | 


Schools and Colleges 


District of Columbi: 


IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary- 
of-the- Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited 2-year col- 
lege transfer with terminal courses in home economics, 
secretarial, Art, Music (including harp). Social, 
educational and cultural advantages of Nation's 
Capital. Resident, day. Please state age, grade in 
school. Write for catalogue. Registrar, Department 
R, 4344 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, D.C. 


Maine 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 





Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A smal] 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball, basketball, soccer, tennis. Spacious cam- 
pus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Reasonable fees. Write for 
catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 








The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books 
reviewed or advertised in 
America. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 








“Tuat Mark Twain's hawklike eyes 
looked straight through the pious mist 
and learned optimistic vapor with which 
the Marxian evangel was surrounded, 
to its central weak point or vacuum, 
adds, I think, some cubits to his stature. 
Mark Twain's common sense was closer 
to what a mature science will say—what 
history has now so devastatingly said— 
on the subject of socialism, than the 
highly intellectual presumptions of those 
aie condescendingly regretted his 
‘frustration’ by 
the American en- 
vironment.” 


From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. A-3, 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 





St. Joseph's College 


On Sebago Lake in Maine 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Degree in liberal arts, elementary 

and secondary education 


20 miles from Portland 
For information address: The Registrar, Box E 
NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 





New Jersey 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the 
Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
FULLY ACCREDITED 





Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 





New York 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


O*FERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 

New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military pre- 
paratory school under Christian 
hrothers. Accredited college prep- 
Grades 9-12. Small 
ROTC highest rating 
Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 78th year 
Write for Catalog 
Box T, Oakdale, L. |., New York 








Pennsylvania 


RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 


Fully accredited. Pre-school through high 
school for girls. Boarding and day. College 
preparatory, art, music, famliy living, secre- 
tarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. Con- 
ducted by the Religious of the Assumptien. 
Schools also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome. 
Write for catalog. 
Dept. A, 3480 W. School House Lane 

Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 





@ Fully accredited. Two-year liberal arts 
preparation for transfer to senior colleges. 
Courses leading directly to careers: general 
business; secretarial, medical secretarial; 
laboratory technician; nursing. A.A., A.S. 
degrees. Music, art. Activities, sports. 180- 
acre campus near Philadelphia. Affiliated 
with Catholic University. Catalog. Sister 
Mary Joan, Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 








Mount Aloysius:: 


Junior College For Girls 


Accredited A.A., A.S. degree. Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), elementary educ., 
pre-laboratory technology. Occupational therapist 
aide, X-ray technology. Secretarial, medical secre 
tarial, medical record librarian. Home economics, 
merchandising. Sperts. Social program. State year 
of graduation. Sisters of Mercy. Catalog 


DEAN, Bex C, Cresson, Pa. 
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Dear Mr. Chanler: 
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Me 
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i 


CAMPION HOUSE 


329 WEST ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YorK 25, N. Y. 


January 14, 1961 


I have just finished listening to the eight records of your 
new Bible Stories series and would like to send a word of 
congratulations even before our notice in AMERICA. 


They are done reverently, tastefully and dramatically. 

In listening to the Holy Scripture one is constantly aware 
that it is the Word of God; yet the human persons involved 
do not lose their humanity. They are not unduly stylized, 
but remain real and personal. These records seem especially 
suitable to young people, who could hardly find a better 
introduction to the Bible; however, adults and elderly 
people—especially the shut-ins—will find them 
inspirational and delightful too. 


Sincerely yours, 


cy (Yorr-~ 
U.(W. McNdaspy, S. J. 


Assistant Editor 
AMERICA magazine 





retain price 49.95 
CHURCH & ORGANIZATION PRICE 





Here is an innovation in the study of the Bible, using 
a completely dramatized approach on records, featuring 
America’s finest professional artists. This collection of 
16 stories on eight 33%3 LP Hi-Fi albums enables one 
to participate ii; 2 vivid rebirth of the most glorious epi- 
sodes of the Bible. This series exploits the fertile imagi- 
nation of the listener . . . so real you will think you are 
there as little David battles the Giant Goliath, as King 

Hailed by clergy be- 
cause of its beauty and faithful interpretation of the 
Holy Bible. Here is the newest dimension in Catholic 
education complete with full orchestral music and true- 
to-life sound effects. 


DEPT. A-3 


CURRENTLY USED BY: 
Churches 

Missionaries 

Missions 

Convents 

Youth Organizations 
Parochial Schools 
Release Time Classes 
Homes * Hospitals * Camps 





Please send me _____ sets of your Bible Stories Library at the 
special price of $26.50 per set. 

(— Bill me, or [) Enclosed is my check which saves me postage 
and handling charges and also entities me to a set of 8 album 
cover reproductions suitable for framing. All sets are on 10 day 
approval. This special offer expires May 10, 1961. 





Church or Organization 





Address 








a = ig Zone State 





Name 


LIBRARY OF SOUND EDUCATION INC. 
124 EAST 40th ST., N. Y. 16 
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